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JERUSALEM FROM SCOPAS. 


: 


THE BIBLICAL WORLD 


CONTINUING 


The Old and New Testament Student 


VoLuME X NOVEMBER, 1897 NUMBER 5 


THERE is no more striking characteristic of today’s religious 
life than the renascence of interest in biblical study. Not alone 
in colleges where chairs of Christian Literature are 
Tue “NEW being founded, nor in theological seminaries where 
Bete Stuoy Biblical Theology is supplementing Dogmatic 
Theology, but among people at large is this inter- 
est increasingly great. A special testimony to the truth of this 
statement is seen in the earnestness with which any proposal for 
systematic Bible study is received. In England, the United 
States, and Australia hundreds of students are grouped in 
guilds and institutes. The latest proposition is one which has 
the earnest support of Mr. Moody, and, under the impulse which 
he always gives to religious undertakings, there are being held 
in various cities mass meetings in which a “new method” of the 
. study of the Bible is proposed and adopted by large numbers. 
If we are to judge from the five rules which the discoverer of 
this ‘‘new method” has laid down for his students, it proposes 
no short cut to a knowledge of the Scripture, but lays emphasis, 
first, upon the repeated reading of large portions of the Bible, 
and, second, upon “ punctuating of every verse with a prayer.” 


So far as the first rule is concerned it is most admirable. 
There is’ no greater enemy to an intelligent knowledge of the 


Scriptures than the patchwork in which ordinary reading, and 
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especially so-called “ Bible readings,” too often result. A verse 
here and a verse there, brought together by some arbitrary or 
irs Finst Rue: **tificial principle of association, can never give a 
Lone AND knowledge of the Bible and its teachings. To take 
REPEATED a concordance and gather together passages con- 
mene taining the word “Come” is not warranted to give one 
any great knowledge of the Christian doctrine of grace. The 
book and not the verse is the proper unit in Bible study. It is just 
as true, also, that the Scriptures, like any other literary work of 
supreme merit, need not only be read generously if they are to 
be appreciated, but must also be read and re-read repeatedly. 
Who would be allowed to call himself a student of Shakespeare 
who had read a scene from Hamlet, and a scene from Othello, 
and these but once? If this new method of Bible study will 
lead men to that intimate acquaintance with biblical teaching 
which can come alone from repeated readings, its originator will 
deserve the heartiest thanks. For it cannot be overlooked that 
the change from the directions for an old-fashioned “ Bible 
reading” to the rule to read the first eleven chapters of 
Genesis ten times in succession is certainly a long step toward 
a proper method in the study of God’s Word. 


And much is to be said in favor of the second rule. Though 
no one can interpret it to mean litérally what it says, one intent 
of such a method is to bring the mind of the reader 
RULE: into closer sympathy with God, and thus to arrive 
PRAYERFUL at a proper stage of spiritual receptivity. So far 


/Ts SECOND 


Reaoine this is indispensable. It cannot be too much 


emphasized that a merely intellectual, that is, a non-religious, 
study of the Scriptures is not only unfruitful, but unscientific. 
A man who studies, be it never so intently, the prophets simply 
to discover political history, or the Pentateuch solely in search 
for its constituent documents, will get very little understanding 
of Isaiah or Moses. Spiritual sympathy is indispensable for 
correct interpretation. As the Bible is intended to set forth 
religious truth, so must it be studied in a religious spirit. That 
which is born of the mere grammarian is grammar, and grammar 
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is but a tool for the hand of the man in whom lives a passion 
for divine truth. And such a passion breeds and is bred by 
prayer. 


While we thus recognize the importance of a prayerful read- 

ing of the Scriptures, we are not entirely clear that the special 
form implied by other descriptions of this new 

A POSssiBLE 
Imeucation: ™ethod is the best one. Unless we greatly mis- 
Quantitative take, while the method does not explicitly aim at 
SPIRITUAL such a result, it is in danger of cultivating the’ 
pei demand for an immediately appreciable spiritual 
blessing. A man is to get not merely historical facts, but reli- 
gious inspiration and truth and unction at each time of reading. 
Even if this be a misinterpretation of this particular method, it 
is certainly the essence of much advice given Christian people. 
The slow, imperceptible growth of Christian character is dis- 
credited, and men are urged to seek in its stead instantaneous 
transformations, or definite and even scheduled spiritual results 
A certain number of minutes each day is assigned the devotional 
reading of the Scripture, and at its end the reader is instructed 
to feel disappointment if he has not received an appreciable 
blessing. 


We are farthest possible from criticising the ambition to 
derive moral and religious development from the Bible. That 
is the thing above all others that Bible study is for, 

MEASURES OF 
Inreuecrua, @0d no man can overestimate its worth, but any 
Deveopment teacher knows that in the realm of study harvest 
wor ALWAYS — does not follow so immediately upon seed time. 
OBTAINABLE = The student of chemistry does not expect that his 
first or any reaction will immediately lead him into a new con- 
sciousness of a mastery of his science, nor does the student of 
history expect to get a correct knowledge of the laws of human 
development when he first begins the study of Greece. Each 
may find his enthusiasm growing; each may occasionally be 
startled into new appreciation of the truth he is unfolding, but 
neither is concerned continually with his enthusiasms or with his 
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appreciation of the teachings of nature or history. Each knows 
that the more data he obtains the broader will be his outlook 
and the more intelligent his interest in his particular subject. But 
to seek at the end of any hour of study an answer to the ques- 
tion as to whether he were becoming a better chemist or a better 
historian would be to dissipate his energy and defeat his very 
ambitions. 


So in the realm of Bible study. Often spiritual insight 
and uplift come immediately upon the reading of a passage. 
There are times in men’s lives when they are con- 


Eee scious of a most rapidly growing Christian experi- 


/MMEDIATE 


Quanritatve ence, but such moments are generally retrospective. 
RESULTS, BOTH Men are convinced that they have grown rather 
than they ave growing. He who constantly attempts 
to uproot his Christian experience in order to 
measure its growth makes his life miserable with his introspec- 
tion. The kingdom of God is to be established and developed in 
accordance with natural laws. As the plant grows imperceptibly 


UNNATURAL 
AND DANGEROUS 


to fruition, so, in the words of Jesus, is the kingdom of God to 
grow secretly, one does not know how, and gradually; first the 
blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear. The leaven, 
though it leaven the whole lump, is not to accomplish its mission 
at once, and a long time elapses between the mustard seed, the 
smallest of all seeds, and the mustard plant, the greatest of all 
herbs. The kingdom of God, as Jesus told the Pharisees, does 
not come with observation. To disregard this law of nature is to 
endanger not only one’s peace of mind, but the truth of Scrip- 
ture. Spiritual teaching is often not to be obtained from a 
specific passage by any legitimate method of interpretation, for 
the reason that it contains none. The constant search for such 
teaching, coupled with the determination to extract a certain 
amount of spiritual food at all costs and within a given time, is 
bound to lead to a misuse of Scripture and a positive perversion 
of its teachings. Men will seek not what the writer meant, but 
what they want him to mean. 
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What then is the true method of biblical study for the 
student who is determined to get from it a real spiritual result ? 
Bie Sruoy Fitst, a man must study the Scriptures with the 
Ano Norma. determination to appreciate as thoroughly as pos- 
SPIRITUAL sible exactly what the author of the Scripture 
— intended him to obtain. It is not for the inter- 
preter to add to or subtract from this meaning. Second, the 
student must study in a sympathetic spirit, and this implies that 


he is to endeavor to put himself under divine influence by. 


prayer. Third, having thus endeavored to get at the truth pre- 
cisely as it is, and to bring one’s self as nearly as possible to the 
author of all truth, one should have such confidence in that 
truth and in that author as to believe that spiritual growth is 
inevitable. As aman has confidence in the power of God as 
revealed in the outer world, so should he trust God as he is 
revealed in the laws of human nature. Divine truth will not 
return to its maker void of results. He who seeks to apprehend 
exactly the teachings of prophet or apostle or the Christ, and 
who is willing to incorporate in his conduct such truth as fast 


as it is revealed, need not be seeking for quantitative spiritual 
growth. Such a student is working, not only wisely, but scien- 
tifically, and such study can no more fail to produce spiritual - 
character than the earth can fail to produce fruit when once the 
seed is planted in it. 


THE editors of the take pleasure in 


announcing that the customary special number of the magazine — 


Tue Curistuas '0t December will be prepared especially with ref- 
(1897) BisuicaL erence to boys and girls. With this end in view the 
Worto number will be profusely illustrated and contain 
articles which have been especially prepared for the younger 
members of the family and the Sunday school. 

The following is a partial table of contents: The Boyhood 
of Joseph, Professor Chas. F. Kent, Brown University ; The Boy- 
hood of Moses, Professor Chas. P. Fagnani, Union Theological 
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Seminary ; The Boyhood of David, Rev. Dr. O. P. Gifford, Buf 
falo, N. Y.; The Boyhood of Daniel, Hezekiah Butterworth, 
Boston, Mass.; The Boyhood of John the Baptist, Rev. Dr. 
Philip S. Moxom, Springfield, Mass.; Poem, Alice Sawtelle 
Randall, Ph.D., New Haven, Conn.; Child Life in the Orient, 
Miss Anna Jessup, Beirut, Syria; Children in Missionary Lands, 
Mrs. Lucy A. Waterbury, Secretary of the Women’s Baptist 
Missionary Society, Boston, Mass.; Bethlehem, the City of the 
Child Jesus, Professor Shailer Mathews, the University of 
Chicago. 

In addition to these leading articles the departments of the 
magazine will contain matter dealing especially with the life of 
Christ, as well as with the general topic of the number. No 
pains will be spared to make this number the equal, and, if pos- 
sible, the superior of any of the Christmas numbers of the Brs- 
LICAL WORLD. 
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JESUS AS A PROPHET. 


By REV. PROFESSOR SYLVESTER BURNHAM, D.D., 
Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 


Tuat Jesus was a prophet was a fact recognized by his con- 
temporaries. The Samaritan woman at Jacob’s well said to him: 
“Sir, I perceive that thou art a prophet” (John 4:19). The 
blind man who washed in the pool of Siloam at the bidding of 
Jesus, and came away with sight restored, said, when asked his 
opinion of him that had opened his eyes: ‘“‘ He is a prophet” 
(John 9:19). The Pharisees hesitated to lay violent hands 
upon him, because they feared the multitudes, with whom he 
had the name and reputation of a prophet (Matt. 21 : 46). 
The two disciples who, without recognizing him, talked with 
him on the way to Emmaus after his resurrection called him 
“Jesus of Nazareth, which was a prophet mighty in deed and 
word before God and all the people” (Luke 24: 19). 

Nor was this estimate of Jesus out of harmony with the 
thought and purpose of the Father in reference to him; for, as 
Peter declared to the people in one of the porches of the temple 
court, after healing the lame man at the Beautiful Gate, he was 
the culmination and completion of the long line of prophets that 
began with Moses, and, as such a prophet, had been promised by 
God himself (Acts 3: 22). 

It is, however, not out of place to ask in what respects Jesus, 
as the last and greatest of the long line of prophets like Moses, 
resembled those that went before him. The reply will be that, 
while he was more and greater than any other of the prophets, 
as the son is greater than the servant, as the God-man must be 
more than the man of God, yet, in the essentials of the prophetic 
character and work, he was as his brethren, being made, in this 
respect also, like unto them. 

The essential and characteristic matters for a prophet were, 
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(1) that he should be a messenger sent by God ; (2) that he 
should speak the words he had received from God to utter ; (3) 
that he should be a man of his times, and have a message for 
the time in which he appeared, and the people to whom he was 
sent ; (4) that his aim should be to fit the nation for the coming 
of the kingdom of God; (5) that he should proclaim the 
coming of this kingdom, and (6) that he should declare the con- 
sequences that would follow according as men did, or did not, 
prepare themselves for the coming of God’s kingdom. 

All these things are seen in Jesus and his work. 

First, he was surely a messenger sent by God. “I am come 
down from heaven, not to do mine own will, but the will of him 
that sent me,” he said at Capernaum, when speaking of the true 
bread from heaven (John 6:38). “If any man willeth to do his 
will,” he declared on one occasion in the temple, “he shall know 
of the teaching, whether it be of God, or whether I speak from 
myself” (John 7:17). His emphatic words to the Jews at 
Jerusalem who sought to kill him because he had healed on the 
Sabbath were: ‘Ye have not his word abiding in you; for 


whom he sent, him ye believe not” (John 5:38). These utter- 
ances, which are only a few among many of like import, show that 
Jesus was in the world, because he had been sent by God with a 
message to give to men on God’s behalf, with God’s truth to tell, 
which was to be accepted and beliéved because it was from God. 

Secondly, Jesus spoke always to men the words he had 
received from God. 


He said of himself to the Jews at Jerusalem on one occasion : 
““When ye have lifted up the Son of man, then shall ye know 
that I am he, and that I do nothing of myself, but as the Father 
taught me, I speak these things” (John 8 : 28); and a little later, 
on the same occasion: ‘‘ Now ye seek to kill me, a man that - 
hath told you the truth, which I heard from God” (John 8 : 40). 
Still more emphatically, just before his last passover, he said : 
“TI spake not from myself; but the Father which sent me, he 
hath given me a commandment, what I should say and what I 
should speak The things therefore which I speak, even 
as the Father hath said unto me, so I speak” (John 12 : 49-50). 
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To no prophet who ever taught God’s truth to man did the 
word of the Lord more truly come, according to his own testi- 
mony, than to the prophet of Nazareth. 

Thirdly, Jesus was a man for his time, and had a message for 
the time in which he appeared, and the people to whom he was 
sent. He came as the man whom his time desperately needed, 
as the one last hope of the nation that had stoned and killed the 
prophets who had been sent by God to this rebellious and dis- 
obedient people before him. He came as the beloved son who 
surely could, if such a thing were still possible at all, call back 
the nation to its loyalty to Jehovah, and thus secure for it its 
glorious promised destiny. If he should fail, the day of the 
nation would be turned into darkest night (Matt. 21: 33-41; 
Luke 22: 9-16). He came, therefore, to a time which needed 
him, with the needed message for the time, to a nation on the 
verge of destruction with the promise of hope and life. He 
was the man for the time as no other prophet had been before 
him; for never was the time so decisive as in his day. His 
message was in a very deep and true sense for the people to 
whom he spoke. Of this.he himself was profoundly conscious. 
“IT am not sent,” he said, ‘but unto the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel.’’ But he and his words, as had so often come to pass 
in the case of other of Israel’s prophets, were spurned and 
despised. The last and greatest prophet spoke to his nation and 
his time in vain. 

Fourthly, the aim of Jesus was to fit the nation for the 
coming of the kingdom of God. 

This is already evident from what has been shown in regard 
‘to his relation to his nation qand his time. It is also made 
apparent by the account given by Matthew (Matt. 4:17) in 
relation to the character of the preaching of Jesus at the very 
beginning of his ministry. According to this testimony, his 
great theme was “Repent ye; for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.” It is not important for the present purpose to consider 
whether the repentance which Jesus urged was to be a means to 
hasten the coming of the kingdom of God, or was the necessary 
condition of sharing in the blessings of its presence. In either 
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case the great endeavor of Jesus was to fit the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel for its coming. Nor was such a purpose out of 
harmony with his wider and larger purpose to be the Savior of 
the world. For, as he himself declared, ‘Salvation is from the 
Jews” (John 4:22). The world’s salvation was to be the result 
of the establishment and the perfection of the kingdom of God 
in the world; and Israel was chosen to be the servant of Jeho- 
vah, with whom the kingdom of God was to begin, and through 
whom it was to be perfected. To prepare Israel to serve was, 
therefore, to begin the salvation of the world. That this 
preparation was in reality confined to the righteous remnant 
was only a repetition of what had often been the result of the 
prophetic work. 

Fifthly, Jesus proclaimed the coming of the kingdom of 
God. 

This had been the great work of the prophets of Israel up to 
his time. The prophet in the people of God was no mere sooth- 
sayer, to announce beforehand the coming of an event at a.par- 
ticular time. He might do this occasionally, but it was foreign 
to the central purpose and work of his ministry. To make 
this his chief business would have robbed him of all high 
importance and true spiritual value for the life of the nation. 
His work was to declare that the kingdom of God was to come, 
and to teach that it would come whenever men were ready for 
its coming. He was, therefore, to bid men'to prepare the way 
of Jehovah, and to call them to repentance and righteousness, 
that the coming of His kingdom might not be delayed. He 
was to proclaim that this kingdom might be set up in the days 
of Ahaz, or Hezekiah, or Josiah, or Zerubbabel, but that it 
could never be established at any time, except upon foundations 
of goodness and holiness among the people. His words, there- 
fore, were no soothing message allowing spiritual sloth to find 
comfort in a pious fatalism; but they were a trumpet call to 
a holy activity. 

Jesus took up, in his first preaching, the old prophetic mes- 
sage. The kingdom is coming, he declared; repent ye, there- 
fore. Even if he put a somewhat new meaning upon these 
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words, and said by them, the time has at last arrived and you 
must repent in order to share in the blessings of the kingdom 
sure to come, the old prophetic meaning still remained for all 
that. For the kingdom could not begin where there were no 
repentant men; and it could not grow in the world, and advance 
toward its perfection, faster than men should repent. That 
Jesus had this ever in mind is shown by the great prophetic 
prayer he taught his disciples to pray, ‘“‘ Thy kingdom come. 
Thy will be done, as in heaven, so on earth.” The coming of 
God’s kingdom will, indeed, assure the doing of God’s will by 
men; but, on the other hand, the kingdom can come only so far 
and so fast as men do the will of God. Repentance and right- 
eousness alone can answer the prayer which Jesus taught us to 
pray. Sothat he proclaimed the coming of the kingdom of 
God quite in the way of the prophets who preceded him. 

Sixthly, Jesus declared the consequences which would follow 
according as men did, or did not, ie themselves for the 
coming of God’s kingdom. 

To the men of his own time he made kaon what should be 
the result of their unwillingness to believe in his gospel of the 
kingdom.’ ‘Ye shall see,” he said to them, ‘ Abraham, and 
Isaac, and Jacob, and all the prophets, in the kingdom of God, 
and yourselves cast forth without” (Luke 13:28). He also set 
forth the fate that should befall the rebellious nation, which had 
rejected every messenger of God, by saying in words of doom, 
‘‘ Therefore, I say unto you, the kingdom of God shall be taken 
away from you, and shall be given to a nation bringing forth the 
fruits thereof” (Matt. 21:43). How the fitness and unfitness 
of individual men of all times shall be followed with conse- 
quences, when the kingdom of God shall come in glory, Jesus 
declared in the words to be found in the well-known passage 
Matt. 25: 31-46. These words are but the old prophetic mes- 
sage in louder and clearer tones. They sound not unlike what we © 
may read in the book of one of the oldest of the prophets: ‘I 
will command, and I will sift the house of Israel among all the 
nations, like as corn is sifted in a sieve, yet shall not the least 
grain fall upon the earth. All the sinners of my people shall 
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die by the sword, which say, The evil shall not overtake nor pre- 
vent us” (Amos 9:9-10). 

Thus was Jesus the last and greatest of Israel’s prophets. 
The history of the nation as the covenant people began with 
the words of God and its first prophet at Sinai; it came to its 
close with the dying words of its last and greatest prophet, who 
was also its God, at Calvary. 
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THE HILLTOPS OF PALESTINE. 


By REV. GEORGE E. MERRILL, D.D., 
Newton, Mass. 


Tue hilltops of Palestine present two marked features to the 
view of modern travelers: first, the ‘cities set on the hills,” the 
abodes of the living; second, the we/ys, or tombs of saints, 
built upon summits otherwise bare, the abodes of the dead. 

It must be supposed that the original reason for choosing 
the tops of hills for the sites of cities and villages was their 
adaptability to defense. Other and secondary advantages may 
have been gained, as the greater comfort and health to be secured 
from the elevated station, avoiding the stifling heat of the val- 
leys and the dampness of the plains at certain times of the year. 
But doubtless the prime reason was that of defense. A town 
thus placed could see the approach of a foe, prepare for the 
onset earlier, and repel more successfully the assault. Neighbor- 
ing towns could combine their efforts with more facility, com- 
municating with each other by signals, than if they were in val- 
leys with hills intercepting the view between them. But few 
conspicuous exceptions are found—the seacoast cities; Jericho, 
in the plain of the Jordan, always weak and never successfully 
resisting a siege; Shechem, in the deep hollow between Ebal 
and Gerezim, having no military advantage, but central and near 
the chief sanctuary of the Samaritans; Gaza, the oasis city of 
‘the south, like Damascus, the oasis city of the north, commer- 
cial centers that depended for their very existence upon the 
abundant waters of their sites, and upon the conjunction of great 
roads binding nations together. Other names will occur to the 
reader, but by far the largest number of towns are seen upon 
strategic heights, if not so conspicuous as Safed, yet well placed, 
like Jerusalem itself, to repel assault. 

It is not strange that “the strength of the hills” should have 
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impressed itself upon the dwellers of the land, a strength of 
immensity and immobility, to which was added a military value. 
Everywhere else, too, in Asia and Europe, particularly in south- 
ern Italy, the same preference for the sites of cities upon sum- 


MODERN BETHEL 


mits is found, the natural choice in times when missiles could 
not be hurled across spaces miles in extent, and battles must be 
fought hand to hand, and assaults made ‘in the deadly breach.” 
And here it should be noted that the hilltops surrounding a city, 
at least in Palestine, were not a source of strength to it. When 
the Psalmist said: ‘I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, whence 
cometh my help,” he did not refer to the bulwarks afforded by 
the heights around Jerusalem, as nearly all commentators assert, 
though he may have thought of rescue coming over the hills 
from afar. The hills around Jerusalem are a menace to the city 
rather than a defense. They are not precipitous; such passes - 
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as exist were many times threaded by armies; and the hills 
that rise to gentle heights above the city, so far from protecting 
it, afford a view of its walls and interior highly advantageous to 
anenemy. The real defenses of Jerusalem were its valleys and 
the walls crowning the crests of their rocky edges. The valleys 
of the Kidron and Gihon were really gigantic fosses that foiled 
every foe, except when their natural strength bred an over-con- 
fidence, as when David’s men crept up by the water gullies, as 
Wolfe’s did at Quebec, and found the heights unguarded. Even 
Titus declared after taking the city that its natural defenses,’ 
combined with its walls and towers, made it well-nigh impregna- 
ble, and that he never could have taken it without the direct aid 
of the gods! The whole military strength of the city lay in its 
own hills, not in those around it. There seems to be only one 
passage, Ps. 125:1, 2, in which the surrounding mountains 
are regarded as a defense to Jerusalem, and even here the first 
reference is to the security of Mount Zion in itself: ‘‘They that 
trust in the Lord are as Mount Zion, which cannot be moved, 
but abideth forever. As the mountains are round about Jerusa- 
lem, so the Lord is round about his people.” But Dean Stanley 
(quoted by Perowne in oco) quotes from Josephus ( Bell. Jud., V1, 
5, 1), and infers, wrongly I think, that in the understanding of 
the Jews the phrase included the steep Moabite hills beyond the 
Jordan, which “always seemed to rise as a wall against invaders 
from the remote east.” But if the inference is wrong, it yet 
shows the difficulty of regarding the immediate environment of 
hills as a protection. Better would it be to refer the expression 
in general to the whole range on which the city stood, or other 
" hill-towns, néeding reduction before an enemy could successfully 
assail the Holy City. Such towns were many, “fenced cities,” 
like Bethel, Gibeah, Gibeon, Mizpeh, Ramah, Bethlehem, and 
some of their names are words signifying a hill. 

But if the military explanation for such passages fails us, we 
have another far more significant in the selection of the hilltop 
as a place of special sanctity. Long before David or the time of 
any of the Psalms, and in the religious schemes of many nations, 
the “high places” were the abode of the gods. Intimately 
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associated with the idolatries of the heathen, such sanctuaries 
were strictly forbidden to monotheistic Israel, and the altars and 
groves upon the summits were destroyed, or left to the devotees 
of foreign cults who, from time to time, came into the land. 
Ahab’s Canaanitish queen reared temples and planted groves to 
the deities of her own people. And Solomon’s defection lay in 
suffering his Egyptian princess to pollute in like manner the 
slopes east of Jerusalem, while he joined the worship of her false 
gods with that of Jehovah. Time had been when it was a com- 
paratively innocent act to erect such places of worship, as Abra- 
ham and Noah, Gideon and Manoah, and even much later Samuel 
and Saul and David and Elijah had so done with the divine 
sanction; but more and more it came to mean idolatry and 
every base form of worship, and the practice was forbidden. 
Nevertheless the nations around continued it, and Israel was 
never without the knowledge of groves and high places as the 
reputed abode of deity. 

Now the wely of today is the remote relic of the ancient cus- 
toms. It is true that the wely is a Mohammedan structure, and 
it cannot embody the ideas of idolatry as the ancient high 
places did. The sanctity of the wely is rather that of the holy 
dead, for it is the burial place, real or honorary, of some revered 
religious man. It is not always ona hilltop, but that is its most 
favored position, as Kubbet esh Shuhadah, the Dome of the Wit- 
nesses, is on the Mount of Olives, the wely of Abu Ismain (Ish- 
mael) on Gerezim, the we/y Siman at Nazareth, and the tomb of 
Jonah at Halhul (as well as at two other places also). But 
wherever found upon a hilltop it is so placed on account of the 
old idea that such a “high place” is especially appropriate to a 
sanctuary. The pilgrim on the plain lifts up his eyes to the 
hills, and, seeing one of these white tombs afar off, stoops and 
builds a little pile of stones by the wayside in token of his rev- 
erence. As the wely is the remote descendant of the high place, 
so the pilgrim’s little pile of stones is the poor imitation of the 
pillars set up at Jordan and at Bethel to commemorate the signal 
presence and revelation of God. Generally at least one tree 
stands beside the wely, and this is the lone survivor of the grove 
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of ancient time. The people regard the precincts of the tomb 
and tree as sacred ground. Articles left in the shadow of either 
are as safe as under lock and key. No robber would dare molest 
them, for they are under the mysterious protection of the holi- 


WELY ON MOUNT GEREZIM 


ness, the divinity of the place. A poor woman gathers sticks 
for her winter fuel, and, leaving them under the white walls on 
the hilltop until winter, is sure of her fire when the cold days 
come. A sleeper beneath the shade of the tree fears no robber. 
In many cases he who puts the slightest dishonor upon the 
shrine is in danger of his life. I witnessed at Joseph’s tomb 
near Sychar an instance of such feeling, when our guide had 
thrown down a few stones from an adjacent wall, that we might 
view the interior through a window. A frightful noise suddenly 
arose, and it was found that a dumb man, “possessed,” as in the 
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Savior’s time, was bitterly angered by the sacrilege, and in his 
intense excitement was uttering his horrible cries. 

Now, with such feelings and such relics today as the remote 
witnesses to the ancient sentiment and customis, it is easy to read 


TOMB OF JOSEPH 


the Psalmist’s word in a new light. ‘1 will lift up mine eyes 
unto the hills, whence cometh my help,” Ps. 121:1, 2. ‘As all 
other men turn to their sacred heights, so will I turn, but with 
far different thoughts, for my help cometh from Jehovah, which 
made heaven and earth. It is he who will not suffer thy foot 
to be moved, and it is he who, watching over Israel, slumbers 
not, nor sleeps. I need no outcry, no clashing of cymbals, to 
awaken my God, and no lascivious dance nor shameful offering is 
required to please him. He is not Baal; my God is not Ashto- 
reth: my God is the Lord, and the hills themselves, yes, and 
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the stars above them, are of his creation. He is my helper, and 
even the shadow of his presence is safety and peace.” “He that 
dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High shall abide 
under the shadow of the Almighty. I will say of Jehovah, he 
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is my fortress, my refuge, my God, in him will I trust (Ps. 
gI:1, 2), not in any power less holy, nor in any god of the 
nations.” 

It may be that the hills of Jerusalem itself, crowned with the 
gleaming temple, are the summits before the eyes.of this singer. 
It may be that from Jerusalem he was looking forth upon some 
distant grove not yet destroyed by the hostility of Israel’s faith. 
It may be that he saw only in mind the innumerable hilltops in 
all the idolatrous world around him, and so contrasted with them 
his own vision of One God, Israel’s Jehovah. But, whatever the 
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conditions, is it not clear that he sang not so much with the 
thought that his God was greater than any man or army of men 
that might come from over the hills, as with the feeling that his 
God was greater than any gods? ‘“O give thanks unto the God 
of gods, for his mercy endureth forever” (Ps. 136:2). ‘“ Before 
the gods will I sing praises unto thee, I will worship toward thy 
holy temple” (Ps. 138:2). Not toward their temples profane 
and hateful will I worship, but towards the heights of Zion, the 
temple of Jehovah. If the sanctity of the ‘thigh place” is so 
great even in this remote day, we may have some idea of what 
it was to the heathen whose gods dwelt in that lofty seclusion, 
and of how much greater holiness his high place must have been 
to a devout and spiritual Israelite, who knew that his God was 
above all gods, and that even the heaven of heavens could not 
contain him. 
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THE SPECULATIVE VALUE OF COMPARATIVE 
RELIGION (HIEROLOGY). 


By MERWIN-MARIE SNELL. 


THE science of comparative religion, or hierology, is divisible 
into two parts, the morphology and the history of religions. 
Morphology is the science of form; in the morphological study 
of religious facts they are considered in themselves without any 
regard to the element of time, which in the historical study of 
them receives the chief attention. Take, for instance, the prac- 
tice of sacrifice; religious morphology describes the details of 
the rite, while religious history follows the development of the 
sacrificial idea in its various forms of votive gift, burnt offering, 
human sacrifice, etc., ascertaining the origin of each variation, and 
of the central notion itself. Or suppose that there is question 
of the mechanical devices used in prayer; religious morphology 
would describe the rosaries of the Mohammedans and Catholics 
and Buddhists, and the methods of using them; the praying 
wheels and flags and mills and walls of the Chinese; and the 
barcom, or bundle of consecrated twigs used by the Parsees in 
their devotions. Religious history would try to discover 
whether or not the prayer beads of the different religions had a 
common origin, and might perhaps find their germ in some 
simple mnemonic system, such as the guipa, or knotted cords, of 
the Peruvians. It might discover that prayer flags began with 
the strips of cloth hung upon the trees at the rural spirit 
shrines, and that the first step toward the prayer wheel and the 
‘‘praying”’ wall and mill was the placing of religious mottoes 
upon useful utensils and machinery. _ 

It will be easily seen that these two forms of the study of 
religions cannot be considered as distinct branches of the 
science, for neither of them can be treated to the exclusion of 
the other. A series of morphological studies, arranged in 
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chronological order, would constitute a historical record, or at 
least furnish the materials for one; while an ethnic or geograph- 
ical series of historical facts would be a study in the religious 
morphology of the race or region. To recur to the example 
before given, a successive description of the rough pebbles used 
by the Tartar shaman in his incantations, the twigs held by the 
Parsee at prayer, the string of unassorted beads used by the 
Buddhist friar or the Norse saga man, and the complicated 
rosary devotion of the modern Catholic, would at once appear 
to be a history of the development of the rosary; while a paper 
describing the historical facts regarding the use of the dargom 
twigs by the ancient Parsee or Mazdean, together with his 
veneration of the elements, his worship of the oma plant, his 
purificatory rites, his fear of the Evil One, and his adoration of 
the Great Spirit, would be nothing more nor less than an essay on 
the morphology of the Mazdeism of that epoch to which the 
account referred. 

But the morphological and historical aspects of religions 
have very different kinds of significance to the thinking student. 
The value of religious morphology is above all theological, 
while the principal worth of religious history is philosophical, in 
the wider sense of that word. 

The morphological study of religions ministers to theology by 
showing the relative excellence of the religious systems of the 
world. It determines in a direct manner their relative scientific 
position by applying to them the laws which hold good in all 
kinds of organic integration. For example, it is a law of biology 
that the higher an organism the greater its organic unity. Many 
of the lowest forms of animal life, or protozoa, can be cut into 
innumerable pieces without affecting their vitality, each portion 
becoming a complete animal. As we go higher we find a 
gradually increasing unification, so that, while in lower forms 
there are several nervous centers, and even a number of bodily 
segments of about the same size and importance as the brain 
and head, we find in man a completely dominant brain, and the 
most perfect individuality. If the same law be applied to 
religions in their doctrinal aspect, we find that the Christian 
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system, which has its center and justification and very essence 
in the single personality of Jesus Christ, is, whether true or false, 
scientifically superior to any other system in which several 
divinities, or men, like the segments of the centipede, hold an 
approximately equal place. 

The morphology of religions cannot itself make any com- 
parison of them according to their degree of spirituality, or 
veracity, or practical efficiency; but it furnishes materials for 
such a comparison. When the self-centered asceticism of the 
bhikshu, or Buddhist friar, is described side by side with the 
bhakti, or emotional faith or trust of the Vishnuite Krishna 
worshipers, with its five stages of peace, service, friendship, 
filial affection, and fond attachment to deity, the latter is at 
once seen to be the more spiritual. When the sober narratives 
of the Chinese classics are compared with the extravagances of 
the Saddhérma Pandarika, or ‘‘ Lotus of the Good Law” (one of 
the best-known Buddhist books of the Nepalese canon), the 
former commend themselves at once to the historical sense by 
their far greater verisimilitude. When the Vedantist doctrine 
that the whole universe, including every human being, is a part 
of Brahma, and that the true aim of every man should be to free 
himself from the illusion that he has any separate existence, is 
compared with the Mazdean and Christian teaching of an eternity 
of punishment for the wrongdoer, and an everlasting blessed- 
ness, which may begin even upon this earth, through an eternally 
conscious communion with deity, it becomes evident in a 
moment that the latter will be most efficient, both as a moral 
incentive and deterrent, as a strength and solace in the midst of 
the sorrows inseparable from human existence, and as a nourish- 
ment to that spiritual sense which is of the very essence of every 
human soul. 

It was said at the outset that while the value of the mor- 
phology of religions is chiefly theological, that of their historical 
study is before all philosophical. But the word “ philosophical” 
is not to be used in the sense of ‘‘metaphysical.” By the term 
“philosophy,” in such a connection as this, is meant the study 
of the ideas, principles, or laws which bind facts together, and 
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by which alone they can be adequately interpreted. Every 
group of facts, however trivial, may be philosophically studied. 
It is characteristic of what may be called the new education to 
as far as possible teach and study facts always in relation to 
the ideas which lie behind them. In former days it was con- 
sidered enough to store the mind with vast numbers of isolated 
data, as one would stock a lumber yard; but now it is seen that 
facts are comparatively worthless until built up into a living 
structure of thought, and that few minds are strong enough, at 
any rate in their early stages, to assimilate entirely inorganic 
materials, any more than our stomachs could utilize the chemical 
constituents of the soil until they had been organized for use in 
the plant and the animal. Hence it is that history is coming to 
be subordinated to the philosophy of history. From a dry 
chronicle of dynastic changes, wars, treaties, and public works, 
history is becoming the drama of progress, a vivid portrayal 
and explanation of the thoughts and sentiments and life and 
environment of peoples in all their changing phases. 

It is the philosophy of history which alone gives real signifi- 
cance to its records, and the key to the philosophy of history 1s 
the history of religions. What would be the value of a philo- 
sophical discussion of the history of the Hebrew people which 
did not dwell first and foremost upon its religious history? 
And the histories of Egypt, of Chaldea, of Persia, of India, of 
China, of Christian Europe, of pre-Columbian Mexico, and in 
fact of all the nations of antiquity and most of those which 
exist to our day, are equally bound up with their religions. 
‘Some difference of opinion exists as to the degree in which 
intellectual and material development is dependent upon reli- 
gious beliefs.- It is my personal conviction that religion is the 
determining factor in the fate of nations as well as of individ- 
uals. It is only the history of religions which is competent to 
settle this question. But no one can deny that in the most 
ancient times of which any record remains to us religion was 
closely involved in all individual thought and life, and entered 
into the very structure of the body politic. Kings ruled as the 
representatives of their patron deities, and in many places pow- 
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erful priesthoods held most of the civil as well as religious 
power. A large proportion of the inhabitants of the world are 
to this day ruled by their sorcerers, priests, medicine men, or 
other religious leaders. Consequently no philosophy of social 
or political history could be complete which did not take into 
account the all-important factor of religion. 

The science of ethnology, too, depends upon the history of 
religions for many facts which are essential to a true interpreta- 
tion of the disintegration and fusion of populations and a proper 
understanding of their several customs and characters. It was 
religion that brought out the great progenitor of Israel from 
Chaldea and made him ‘a father of many nations;” it was 
religion that divided India against itself and left it an easy 
prey to the western invaders; it is religion that has so long 
soldered together the diverse populations of the Celestial 
Empire; it was religion which united the Semitic tribes into a 
world-threatening power ; it is religion which has given a moral 
unity to Europe and produced that foremost civilization which 
is known to all the world as Christian. 

The dependence of popular customs upon religious notions 
is well known. Even our children’s games are, many of them, 
survivals of religious ceremonies. The daily life of the indi- 
vidual, the adjustments of domestic relations, and the very 
details of food, drink, clothing, washing, exercise, and labor 
have always been largely, if not wholly, determined by religious 
considerations. 

The Mazdean and the Jew and the Buddhist were only 
allowed to eat certain food at certain times and in a certain 
way; the Hindu and the Moslem and the Catholic have their 
own peculiar days and periods of fasting and abstinence; the 
Buddhist and Christian friars, the clergy of many religions, and 
all the adherents of some, were required to wear certain pre- 
scribed clothing; the Jew, the Parsee, the Brahmin, and the 
Catholic wear various badges of devotion upon their persons, 
such as phylacteries, sacred cords, scapulars, and medals; the 
Jew and the Moslem are required by their religion to wash upon 
frequent occasions; Judaism and Christianity prescribe periodic 
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abstention from manual labor; and these illustrations might be 
indefinitely multiplied. 

When we pass from the individual and collective life of the 
people to the products of their thought and fancy and manual 
dexterity, we still find religion as their chief inspiration. Wit- 
ness the architectural monuments of antiquity. In the valleys 
of Siberia and the jungles of Hindustan are the ruined temples 
of forgotten creeds; in Egypt and Chaldea may be seen the 
fanes in which were worshiped the gods of paganism, and per- 
haps the very God of the patriarchs and of all humanity, thou- 
sands of years before the Christian era; in the mountains of 
India, on the fields of Britain, beneath the accumulated débris 
of successive civilizations in Greece and Italy and Asia Minor — 
everywhere and always the temple, the shrine, the sacred image. 

At first sculpture and painting were consecrated to the 
service of the gods. Just as painting and sculpture and decora- 
tive art are the children of architecture, so likewise music and 
poetry and tragedy and comedy and melodrama and eloquence 
seem to have been the outgrowth of the ceremonial dance, which 
at first was probably an instinctive expression of adoring joy. 
In classical antiquity this group of euphonic arts originated in 
the dithyrambus, or choral hymn, in honor of the god Dionysus. 
In Christendom likewise they first made their appearance for 
the most part as accessories to worship or media of religious 
instruction. 

Not only the life and art, but the literature and philosophy 
of the world have been from time immemorial the handmaids 
of religion. All the most ancient literary remains are full of 
the religious spirit, and most of them have a distinctively sacred 
character. Such, in ancient Chaldea, were the inscriptions of 
Telloh (written between 3500 and 4500 B. C.), the Legend of 
the Creation (the earliest rendition of which thus far discovered 
dates from about 2500 B. C.), andthe Descent of Ishtar into 
Hades (probably of equal antiquity); such, in Egypt, the Pre- 
cepts of Ptah-hotep (about 4000 B. C.), and the Book of the 
Dead (before 3000 B. C.); in India the Rig Veda Mantra; in 
Persia the Yasna GAathas (both of these supposed by many to 
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have been composed in great part before 1500 B. C.), and in 
Syria the early books of the Hebrew Bible. 

While secular art and literature appear to have always origin- 
ated from their religious counterparts, philosophy was certainly 
in its early stages identical with theology. Philosophy and 
theology grew up together, by a process of analysis, classifica- 
tion, and deductive reasoning, out of the uncorrelated and, as it 
were, floating ideas, highly religious in their collective coloring, 
of which men were at first possessed, and became more and 
more distinct as the analytic process advanced. It is not pos- 
sible for them to be entirely separated without the more or less 
complete suppression of one or the other ; and an adequate his- 
tory of the intellectual side of religions would be almost iden- 
tical with the history of philosophy. 

The close relation thus pointed out between religion on the 
one hand and social organization and customs, art, literature, 
and philosophy on the other shows the vast importance of the 
study of religions, not only as an indispensable means to the 
proper understanding of the history and relations of these 
things, but also as the most profound and important of all psy- 
chological investigations, and the only key to the problem of 
human evolution. 

Perhaps the most burning question of anthropological sci- 
ence is this: whether the mental, moral, and spiritual faculties 
of man, as they now exist, are the result of a gradual develop- 
ment out of a primitive state of pure animality, or simply of an 
unfolding and exercise of faculties already possessed in a high 
degree of power by the first members of the human. race. 
Closely connected with this is the theory, to which I have 
already referred, that all human progress is directly proportion- 
ate to the degree of union of the human will with the divine. 
According to this hypothesis, even though there be a process of 
cosmic evolution as the product of the divine creative activity, 
any intelligent creature who permits himself to diverge, in even 
the slightest degree, from the truth and law of God just so far 
fails to receive and transmit the onward and upward impulse. 
So the current of human progress is always strongest where the 
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divine light is brightest ; and nations sink into barbarism just in 
proportion as they fall away from true religion. This theory, 
which, if true, will be a generalization of the greatest value for 
the proper understanding of the vicissitudes of civilization and 
culture, can only be tested by the instrumentality of the history 
of religions, a fact which in itself should be sufficient to make 
us realize the fundamental importance of that study. 

After this review of what may be called the theoretical 
utility of hierological science, it must be added by way of reser- 
vation that this science is still so young and undeveloped that 
no one is justified in speaking authoritatively in its name upon 
the greater problems upon which it can be brought to bear. 
But with these fascinating and important problems confronting 
us, and knowing that their final answer is in the keeping of this 
inchoate science, with what eagerness will we thrust ourselves 
into it, in the hope that even amid the confusion of its yet 
fragmentary and unclassified materials it may,be our lot to 
catch at least some prophetic glimpse of the desired solutions! 
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PROFESSOR McGIFFERT ON THE APOSTOLIC AGE.’ 


By SHAILER MATHEWS, 
The University of Chicago. 


The appearance of this volume so shortly after that of Harnack’s 
Chronologie der Altchristlichen Litteratur bis Eusebius, and especially 
the similarity of the two in most important matters of chronol- 
ogy, will serve to deepen the interest aroused in the study of the apos- 


_ tolic age already awakened by that and other works, especially those of 


Weizsacker and O. Holtzmann. It would, however, be unfair to Pro- 
fessor McGiffert were the similarities between his positions and those of 
his teacher (as he generously calls Harnack) to be interpreted as 
resulting from the devotion of a member to a master of a school. 
Professor McGiffert’s positions are independently sustained, and, as 
the preface points out, in several vital matters he differs from Harnack. 
This independence of opinion, as well as the character of the volume 
in general, makes it, on the whole, the most notable addition to theo- 
logical literature on the side of critical church history and New Testa- 
ment criticism as yet made by any American. If, therefore, we feel 
obliged to differ with some of its main positions such dissent by no 
means should be interpreted as evincing a lack of appreciation of 


_its method and spirit, or dissent from most of its conclusions. 


1. The first matter for which the student of New Testament times 
looks in a work of this sort is the author’s general critical position as 
regards Acts. No book of the New Testament has of late years 
received more attention as a possible key to a proper criticism of 
its period as a whole. And, indeed, any scientific historical work is 
impossible that is not based upon an examination of sources. Pro- 
fessor McGiffert has a critical theory as to Acts, which he uses con- 
stantly and consistently, but which is introduced incidentally in con- 
nection with the discussion of various incidents. It is not easy, there- 
fore, to disentangle the criteria upon which it is based, or the theory 

1 A History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age. By ARTHUR CUSHMAN MCGIF- 
FERT, Ph.D., D.D., Washburn Professor of Church History in the Union Theological 
Seminary. (International Theological Library). New York: Charles Scribner's. 
Sons, 1897. Pp. xii +681. $2.50 net. 
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itself as a whole. Such a method has its advantages, but it sometimes 
leaves the reader without clear views as to the worth of the grounds 
upon which one element of a narrative is taken and another rejected, 
and often exposes the author to the charge of subjectivity. In certain 
portions of his work this suspicion is somewhat supported by the 
author’s occasionally dismissing some element in his source with the bald 
statement that it is “improbable,” or that it “could not” be true. In 
fact, although it is by no means true that Professor McGiffert is moved 
frequently by dogmatic reasons, it would be strange if in some instances 
such a charge were not brought against him simply from the lack of 
any comprehensive statement of his critical position as a whole. 

So far as the composition of Acts is concerned, Professor McGiffert 
holds as follows: The book is made up from various sources, chief 
among which are the “we” sections. It is by no means clear that 
these are a part of a larger source that underlies the whole of Acts, or 
even of the second half. The sources of: the earlier portion of the 
work are derived from primitive Christian documents, but in no place 
have the epistles of Paul been used. These sources have been freely 
reworked by the author of Acts, who has not hesitated to represent the 
organization of the primitive church as conforming to that of later 
days (pp. 44%, 92”, 97, 109, 255), or to misrepresent, perhaps through 
ignorance, other features of the early era of Christianity (pp. 52%, 74, 
83%, 84”, 99, 100, 120, 255, 260”, 268, 274). But in such rework- 
ing the author is not moved by any desire to conciliate two wings 
of Christianity, as the Tiibingen school claim (p. 430). His work 
is no mere aggregation of documents, but a unified and artistic 
history, intended to defend Christianity from persecution by showing 
it to have been regarded as harmless by Roman officials (pp. 346, 348). 

As to the author and date of the book, Professor'McGiffert is some- 
what in doubt. Indeed, at times it seems as if his views had varied 
during the production of his work —a possibility perhaps explaining the 
difference of terminology and implications in different portions of the 
book. Thus it would appear from pages 47 and 95% as if the author 
of Acts presents a conception of the office of the apostles current in 
the second century, while on page 437 he is represented as most proba- 
bly writing during the persecution of Domitian. Something like 
vagueness of terminology attaches to the name of the author himself. 
Although he is repeatedly spoken of as Luke, Professor McGiffert holds 
that he could not have been Luke, for Acts was not written by a disci- 
ple of Paul (p. 433). The reason for this view is that the author of 
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Acts could not haye been the author of the “we’’ sections, as he is 
too ignorant of events in the primitive church, the life of Paul, and 
also of the doctrine of Paul (pp. 237, 462). It is at this point that 
Professor McGiffert’s criticism is a trifle disappointing. The Lukan 
authorship of the work, as a whole, rises and falls with the relations of 
the “we” sections to the rest of the book. If evidence is at hand that 
the literary characteristics of their author are present throughout Acts, 
the conclusion is inevitable that he himself wrote, or at least edited, 
the book as a whole. If, in addition to such evidence, the omission of 
certain elements one might expect to be present can be reasonably 
explained by the general structure of the book, it is difficult to see why 
the traditional authorship should not be admitted. It is impossible 
here to present fully the grounds upon which it seems necessary to 
assent to each of these propositions, but they may be briefly stated as 
follows: (1) A minute study of the diction, as well as the grammatical 
structure and peculiarities of the narrative portions of Acts, shows an 
astonishing similarity between all sections of the book no matter what 
the apparent sources whence they are derived, and the “ we” sections. 
(2) The same is true to a less degree of the speech material of Acts, it 
being also probable that if the writer composed the earlier speeches of 
Peter and Paul (as well as the first account of the latter’s conversion) 
from older materials, he did it freely and with many of the literary 
peculiarities of the author of the “we” sections. (3) The Hebraisms 
or other local peculiarities, either in vocabulary or description, which 
occur in connection with. these common characteristics, are most natu- 
rally explained as arising from the author’s devotion to his sources — 
a trait also of the writer of the third gospel. 

In a brief, the admitted unity of plan in Acts points to an author 
who handled all the material the book contains. The “we” sections 
are admittedly an original source. But their characteristics are to be 
found elsewhere in Acts, and in passages which seem distinctly the 
work of its author. Can it be possible that this author is a man who 
has so come under the influence of the “ we” passages as to write in a 
style that is theirs? Is it not far more probable that he is himself the 
author of these sections ? 

Now Professor McGiffert expressly admits (p. 239 ) the “identity 
of diction between the ‘we’ passages and the other parts of the book, 
and the lack of any sign of a break between the former and their 
immediate context,” while of the instances cited by him to prove 
Luke’s ignorance of the latter part of Paul’s career there is not one 
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that either‘cannot readily be explained by a reference to his general 
literary method and purpose, so well brought out by Professor Ramsay 
(and recognized by Professor McGiffert) or overcome by some chrono- 
logical or critical position rejected by Professor McGiffert without 
apparently sufficient grounds. Further, so far as Luke’s ignorance 
of primitive Christianity is concerned, it is easy to account for it in 
the case of a man writing in the time of Domitian, when he was of 
necessity dependent upon fragmentary traditions or documents ; 
while his non-acquaintance with the biographical elements of Gala- 
tians can be accounted for by the facts that the letter was written 
when the author of the “we” section was not with Paul, and the 
probability that Luke never was in Galatia. In this connection it is 
worth noticing that on the assumption of the Lukan authorship, it 
is possible to discover almost the very day and place when Luke 
received his information of Paul’s affairs subsequent to his leaving 
Troas for the first time. One cannot help feeling that Professor 
McGiffert has really thrown up his brief in recognizing the strength of 
the arguments against a second century authorship of Acts, since most 
of the difficulties connected with such a view are really to be found in 
a non-Lukan authorship in the time of Domitian. Also, the admitted 
literary ability of the author of Acts consorts ill with the clumsy use 
of the “we” section in case he did not himself write them. And is not 
the omission of facts from Paul’s letters, in that it implies a limited cir- 
culation of those letters, in itself an argument for an early author? 

While thus we are led to differ with Professor McGiffert’s denial of 
the Lukan authorship of Acts, we are naturally in hearty agreement 
with his refusal to follow Weizsacker in discrediting the book’s his- 
torical value. While occasionally we cannot agree with either his 
rejection or his admission of materials, on the whole it is gratifying to 
find in the volume sucha sober handling of Acts. In this particular 
Professor McGiffert is true to the semi-conservative movement in 
criticism that promises so much for historical reconstructions. 

II. In the chronology of the life of Paul, Professor McGiffert is in 
substantial (though not by any means complete) agreement with O. 
Holtzmann and Harnack. The conversion of Paul is placed in 31 or 
32, the Apostolic Council in 45 or 46, the second missionary journey 
in 46-49, the arrest of Paul in 53, his journey to Rome in 55-56, his 
imprisonment there in 56-58, and his death in 58. In this chro- 
nology, as will be noted presently, he also changes the succession 
of events as well as dates. 
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This chronology suggests a number of questions, two of which 
should be considered. First, in his date of Paul’s conversion, Pro- 
fessor McGiffert has yielded to weighty data and brought the event 
back closer to the death of Jesus. There is everything in favor of such 
a retrogression, even if one holds (as Professor McGiffert does not) to 
a distinct visit to Jerusalem at the time of the famine, and a later visit 
described in Acts 15. There is nothing in either Acts or Galatians 
pointing to the lapse of several years between the death of Jesus and 
the conversion of Paul. On the contrary, the whole impression left by 
the account in Acts is that of a brief period. One query alone suggests 
itself. Is not more weight to be given to the chronological datum of 
the absence of Roman coins of Damascus between 33-62 than is 
allowed on page 164 ”? 

The second element of this chronology is its focal point, the suc- 
cession of Festus to Felix as procurator of Judea. Professor McGiffert’s 
argument here is very forcible, and its somewhat notable silence as to 
the testimony of Eusebius is no element of weakness. No one can 
deny that the harmonization of Josephus and Tacitus at this point is 
very much of a riddle-—indeed is impossible if all data given by both 
are retained. Inthe twochief features in the problem —the length of 
the administration of Felix and the réle of Pallas — Professor McGiffert 
follows Tacitus rather than Josephus. As regards the first, he acutely 
argues that a trace of the former governorship of Felix, mentioned by 
Tacitus, may be found in the acquaintance between Felix and the high 
priest Jonathan implied by the latter’s recommendation of the former 
as asuccessor of Cumanus. Thus the events mentioned by Josephus as 
belonging to the procuratorship of Felix might belong to a previous 
official period, and might not therefore argue a long administration prior 
to his removal. Yet even this can hardly explain how Tacitus should 
represent Felix and Cumanus as co-governors and Josephus explicitly 
state that Felix succeeded Cumanus. It is dangerous — though now- 
adays not unprecedented —to assail the accuracy of the Roman his- 
torian, but his description of Cumanus as governor of Galilee while 
Felix was governor of Samaria and Judea certainly is not without its 
difficulties. Such a division of the province is unknown to Josephus, 
who was on the ground, and on every consideration appears highly 
improbable. Evidence that such a prolongation of the separate 
administration of the tetrachate of Herod Antipas is utterly wanting, 
while the whole process by which parts of it came into the possession 
of Agrippa II, as well as the administration of the region at the time 
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when Josephus attempted to organize it in rebellion against Rome, 
imply — though not very distinctly it must be admitted—that it was 
regarded as an integral part of the procuratorial district of Judea. 
The division given by Tacitus involves, further, an equality of rank 
between Felix and Cumanus. Were there, then, ‘wo procuratorial 
districts? Or were’ both the lieutenant-governors subject to a real 
procurator of whom we know nothing? Either alternative seems 
equally impossible, especially since the grounds given by Josephus as 
those on which Cumanus was removed — disorders in Judeaand Samaria 
—argue that his administration was not restricted to Galilee and are 
too circumstantial to be rejected. 

Mommsen, Séaatsverwaltung, iv, 412, follows Josephus, simply 
referring to Tacitus in a footnote; but in Provinces of the Roman 
Empire, II, 220, he follows Tacitus but without giving his reasons. If 
we knew more about the Jewish toparchy it might be possible to say 
that Felix was in charge of one under Cumanus. In such a case it 
would not be difficult to explain how Tacitus fell into error, and how 
Jonathan became acquainted with Felix. But not only is it difficult to 
prove that the toparchy was administered by a Roman official, but, 
even if Felix had held such an office, it would hardly explain the 
account of Josephus and the words of Paul. 

Thus, so far as the succession of Felix himself is concerned, we are 
led to regard Tacitus as less trustworthy than Josephus. Felix was the 
successor of Cumanus, and we are forced to put the events assigned 
his administration by Josephus immediately before his removal, though 
not of necessity exclusively in the reign of Nero. But whether or not 
partly in the reign of Claudius, these events could very well justify the 
“many years” of Paul. 

This, it will be argued, is impossible if Felix was acquitted by the 
influence of Pallas. By no means. Felix might have been aided by 
Pallas, who we know remained rich, without the latter’s being in favor 
with Nero, and this last is the only chronological datum in this con- 
nection that Tacitus affects. If Josephus was mistaken in regard 
to this mere fact of Pallas’ influence, all difficulty disappears. And 
knowing how liable is Josephus in his zeal to find causes of events 
to mistake as regards them, especially in those that involve personal 
influence, to say nothing of the fact that the introduction of an unim- 
portant episode like this, happening in Rome and described inciden- 
tally years after its occurrence, could hardly be based upon careful 
investigation, and further, remembering how ‘liable one writing years 
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after the event would be to make the mistake, it can hardly appear 
impossible that Josephus has erred in making the success of Pallas in 
bringing about the acquittal of his brother depend upon the favor of 
Nero. Pallas was abundantly able, even after his dismissal from office, 
both from wealth and prestige, to accomplish such a result. 

By thus following each author in matters concerning which he 
would be least liable to error and disregarding all others, we arrive at 
the following conclusions: (1) Felix succeeded Cumanus in 52 or 53. 
(2) His administration was filled with disorder and extended through 
several years. (3) After his removal from office he was accused by the 
Jews, whom he had sent to Rome to get the imperial decision as 
regards the dispute at Czsarea, was tried, and acquitted through the 
influence of Pallas, although the latter was no longer in office or favor.’ 

But, there are also difficulties involved in the very data upon which 
Professor McGiffert bases the date of the recall of Felix. According 
to Tacitus (Amn. 13:14) Pallas was disgraced before the fourteenth 
birthday of Brittanicus, 7. ¢., February 13, 55. But it is clear that Paul’s 
departure for Rome was shortly after the accession of Festus, and just 
before winter. Both of these events, therefore, since in this view they 
preceded the fall of Pallas, must have occurred between the autumn of 
54 and February 55. But, we can be more explicit. Nero came to 
the throne on October 13, 54. Between October 13, 54, and Febru- 
ary 13, 55, must be placed the removal of Felix, the appointment of 
Festus by Nero (An¢. 20 : 8:9), his journey to Cesarea, the journey of 
Felix to Rome, his trial and acquittal, and the fall of Pallas. The 
difficulty of crowding all these events into four months is apparent. 
Harnack, therefore, aided somewhat by Eusebius, has attempted to make 
the fall of Pallas in 56 rather than 55. This would obviate the difficulty 
were it not for the fact that Tacitus did not, as Harnack conjectures, 
mean the fifteenth birthday of Brittanicus when he said “ fourteenth,” 
for he gives the names of the consuls. (See Ramsay’s article in 
Expositor, March 1897.) Professor McGiffert also avoids the difficulty, 
but by overlooking the specific data of Tacitus, simply saying that Pallas 
“was relieved of his offices before the end of the year 55,” and that 
“ Nero ascended the throne too late in the previous year to send Festus 
to Palestine before the early fall, when Paul was dispatched to Rome” 


(p. 357)- 


* This is on the basis largely of the account of Antiquities (20:8:9). According 
to the Jewish War (2: 13:7) Felix had sent the embassy himself, and a decision in the 
question involved was not reached until the outbreak of the great revolution in 66 
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It will perhaps appear as a consequence of our position that all 
chronological data have vanished. And it is true that one can no 
longer base the chronology of an apostle’s life upon the dismissal of an 
imperial favorite, but none the less chronological data remain, more cer- 
tain if less exact than those rejected. Thesuccessor of Festus, Albinus, 
was procurator shortly after the Feast of Tabernacles, four years before 
the outbreak of the Jewish war ( Jewish War 6:5 : 3) which occurred 
inthe twelfth year of Nero (Jewish War 2:14:4). That is, Albinus 
was already procurator in 62. How long he may have been in office 
it is impossible to say, but more probably from the summer of that year 
at the latest, and there is nothing in the context to forbid one making 
it earlier. It is evident from Ant. 20:9:1 that a period of at least 
three months elapsed between the death of Festus and the accession 
of Albinus, and it is therefore altogether probable that Festus died 
not later than in the winter of 61-62. The events of his administra- 
tion include an embassy to Rome, a decision by Nero, the return of 
the embassy just about the time of the death of Festus, as well as other 
events requiring considerable time. It is therefore impossible to allow 
less time than one year (and portions. of two would probably be more 
correct) for their occurrence. This brings the accession of Festus back 
to 59-61, and a corresponding date for the departure of Paul to Rome 
with the probabilities pointing towards 60—or that date which is 
commonly accepted. It should be noted in passing that this brings 
events into harmony with Ant. 20:8:11, when Poppea, “ Nero’s 
wife,” is said to have brought about the release of ten of the Jewish 
ambassadors. Now, Poppea’s influence began in 58 (Tacitus; Amn. 
13: 45, 46)'and her marriage was in 62 (Amn. 14 : 60). 

The advantages of this computation over that of Professor McGiffert 
and others who put the accession of Festus in 55 or 56 is this: it 
proceeds from definite chronological statements of Josephus and does 
not depend upon a sentence, or rather clause, introduced without the 
slightest chronological intent into a passage which, as has appeared 
above, is full of uncertainties, and from which it is by no means 
(2:14:4). Such inconsistencies, though not beyond adjustment, strengthen the sus- 
picion of the accuracy of the details given in the Amtiguities. For the truth of the 
statements of the Jewish War is implied in Ant. 20:8: 9 when the decision of the 
emperor obtained by Burrhus is said to have resulted in the revolution. If the acquittal 
of Felix was contemporaneous with the rendering of this decision in 66, the whole 
statement as to the influence of Pallas is to be rejected, for he was put to death in 62. 


Yet it is possible that although his fate was involved in the case on trial, the influence 
of Pallas was sufficient to bring {t to a speedier decision. 
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impossible to infer that the clause upon which the entire chronology 
depends is utterly untrue. It further does not involve one in the 
difficulties resulting from a comparison of Tacitus and Josephus, and 
gives a legitimate meaning to Paul’s characterization of the length of 
the administration of Felix without summoning the aid of a purely 
conjectural assignment of events to an official career which itself may 
never have existed. Unless his discussion has utterly escaped our 
notice, Professor McGiffert makes no use of these specific chronological 
data of Josephus. This is to be regretted not alone on the grounds of 
incompleteness of induction, but also from the desire one feels of learn- 
ing how on his hypothesis he. would divide the time between 55 
and 62. 

III. In the harmonization of Acts and Galatians, Professor 
McGiffert has cut the Gordian knot by identifying all three accounts 
in Acts 11, 15 and Gal. 2. The basis for this position is that (p. 171) 
“it is entirely conceivable that Luke found two independent accounts 
of the same journey in his sources; and as the occasion was given 
differently in the two cases, he supposed them to refer to separate 
events, and inserted them at what seemed to him the proper points in 
his narrative.” Professor McGiffert admits there are difficulties in 
assuming that the two accounts refer to the same visit, but Gal. 2 : 1-10 
(which “ must be insisted upon as certain” to refer to the same time as 
Acts (5:1 sg., p. 209 ”) seems to imply the double purpose of provid- 
ing for the poor, and for Gentile Christianity. This is certainly an 
easy way of settling the matter, and such an assignment is in accord 
with the author’s chronology of Paul’s life. Nor can it be denied that 
there are traces of different sources at this point in Acts which 
may lend color to this critical hypothesis. But without further 
evidence than that adduced, such a solution of the very great diffi- 
culties presented by the relations of Acts to Galatians. can hardly 
be regarded as removing the purely historical objections to the iden- 
tification. Such a harmonization combines all the difficulties of that 
suggested by Professor Ramsay and that commonly accepted with 
others arising from the theory as to the composition of Acts involved 
in the critical position. 

But having thus accomplished the identification, Professor 
McGiffert is led into an order of events which, if indeed consistent, is 
none the less difficult to accept. Chief among the changes this order 
necessitates is the making of Galatians the first of Paul’s epistles, 
written before his second missionary journey in 46. The chief grounds 
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for such a location of the letter are two (p. 227): (1) On the South 
Galatian theory (which, as we should expect, Professor McGiffert 
accepts) Paul had visited the churches in Antioch, Iconium, and Lystra 
twice on his first missionary tour. If the letter was written after his 
second missionary tour, he must have visited them three times before 
writing the letter—a view contradicted by Gal. 4:13. (2) If Paul had 
seen the Galatian Christians between the apostolic conference and the 
writing of the letter, it is difficult to see why he should recount the 
doings of that conference. For it is incredible that he should have 
seen the Galatians and not have warned them against the Judaizers. 
Corroborating facts are discovered (pp. 227, 228) (1) in the evidently 
inceptive activity of the Judaizers, (2) in the quickness of the Galatian’s 
defection, (3) in the brief interval between the visits of 4:13, (4) in the 
absence of personal greetings from Paul’s companions, (5) in the fact 
that in none of his other epistles there is evidence that Judaizers were 
giving Paul trouble, implies a victory at this time, before he had begun 
preaching in Asia, whither he went forewarned and forearmed. 

Several of these arguments, especially (5), are open to question, but 
apart from the harmonization of Acts and Galatians, they all depend 
upon the 7d mpérepov visit of Gal. 4:13, which Professor McGiffert 
thinks occurred upon the eastward journey on the first missionary tour, 
the second visit being on his westward journey from Derbe. It cannot 
be denied that such a view is possible, but on the whole it hardly 
seems probable. Paul cannot be said to have visited Derbe twice 
on the first tour, and his letter is addressed to the churches of Galatia, 
not to those of the cities Professor McGiffert cites. And even if this 
argument be regarded as belittling the matter, one cannot escape the 
conviction that Paul, in the entire epistle, is thinking of his stay in the 
province as a whole and not in the separate cities, and also that the 
author of Acts regards the stops made by Paul on the return from 
Derbe as mere incidents in one general visit to the province — a combi- 
nation of Gal. 4: 13 and Acts, with which, singularly enough, Professor 
McGiffert seems inadvertantly to agree on pp. 191 and 192”. Further, 
on the hypothesis that Galatians was thus written before the second 
missionary journey, the account of Timothy’s circumcision is extraor- 
dinary, to say the least, and Professor McGiffert, on this ground, rejects 
as untrue the account of the affair in Acts 16: 3, holding that Timothy 
was indeed circumcised, but. that tradition has erred in accrediting the 
act to Paul (p. 234). But is this not rather a severe strain to put upon 
a view that rests finally upon such an indefinite datum as an interpre- 
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tation of 7d mpérepov? It certainly makes unintelligible such passages 
as Gal. 1:10 and 5:11, which are wonderfully apposite if Paul’s cir- 
cumcision of Timothy as a part of his ingenuous being all things to 
all men had given ground for the charges these verses combat. Indeed 
it is hard to see how other portions of Galatians could ever have been 
written if Paul had not given a basis for charges precisely such as the 
circumcision of Timothy would have suggested. If Titus had been 
circumcised at Jerusalem, the need of the Acts’ account of Timothy as 
an explanation of Galatians would be weakened, but Professor McGiffert 
rejects such an explanation of the troublesome passage in Gal. 2 : 3-5 
(p- 196). And as to tradition’s having made Paul perform the deed 
Timothy’s parents or friends had already accomplished, one cannot 
help thinking that such a supposition is highly improbable, not only 
since Acts was written in the days of Domitian, but also from its total 
lack of motive. A Paulinist— even in the limited sense in which Pro- 
fessor McGiffert regards the author of Acts (p. 463) —or a semi- 
Pauline Christianity could hardly be expected to produce the story to 
support an outgrown short-lived anti-Paulinism — especially if, as Pro- 
fessor McGiffert, in accounting for the absence of controversy over 
Judaism in non-canonical Christian literature, expressly says (p. 443), 
“that Christians, both Jewish and Gentile, were entirely free from 
the obligation to observe the law of Moses, simply went without say- 
ing in most partsof Christendom, even before the time of Paul’s death, 
and there was no reason whatever fora Christian writer to spend either 
time or thought upon a question that concerned neither himself nor his 
brethren.” In leaving this subject, reference might, perhaps, be made 
to another, though relatively insignificant matter. Professor McGiffert 
accepts Professor Ramsay’s suggestion that Paul’s ‘‘ thorn in the flesh” 
‘was malarial fever that overcame him at Perga (p. 177); that is, 
apparently, in 42 (p. 319”). The revelation which occurred fourteen 
years before 2 Corinthians (12:1-9) was written, would, therefore, have 
occurred in 38 or 39, that is, three or four years before the “thorn,” 
which was intended to offset the glory of the revelation, was 
given. Professor McGiffert dismisses the difficulty (p. 319 ”) with the 
remark that “ Paul’s words do not necessarily imply that the ‘thorn in 
the flesh’ was given him immediately after he had received his revela- 
tion:” On the current chronology no such difficulty arises, and the 
passage in 2 Corinthians may, be taken in its obvious sense. 
IV. In treating of the last years of Paul, Professor McGiffert has 
given what, in many particulars, one is terapted to call the strongest 
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part of his work. It would be difficult to find a clearer piece of criti- 
cism than that which deals with the pastoral epistles, or a better piece 
of constructive history than that based upon the results of such criti- 
cism — unless, indeed, it be the author’s similar work with others of 
Paul’s letters. The distinctness of treatment in these matters is prob- 
ably due to the fact that here much better than in the author’s treat- 
ment of Acts, generally admirable as it is, the reader is put more com- 
pletely in possession of the critical process by which the author has 
reached his results. And yet one hesitates at some of the conclusions 
this criticism reaches — one might say, just because of the distinctness 
of the method. For one fears lest possibly some discordant datum, 
like those which have been so generally introduced in other portions of 
the volume, may have escaped notice. Thus one feels that the con- 
jecture as to Peter’s life in Rome (p. 591 sg.), though very attractive, in 
that it depends so largely upon a chronology we hesitate to accept is no 
more beyond question than the death of Paul in 58. What of the tra- 
dition that the two suffered martyrdom together, as is at least implied 
by Clement of Rome? Or at about the same time, as we find 


expressly stated in the very passage quoted by Eusebius (ii, 25) from . 


Dionysius, which Professor McGiffert uses in proving Peter’s martyr- 
dom under Nero (p. 592”)? And it is difficult to see why the words 
of Clement, “gathered unto Peter and Paul,” used (p. 592) by Pro- 
‘fessor McGiffert in proving the same date, do not prove it as well for 
Paul’s as for Peter’s death. Similarly, also, the statement of Irenzeus 
(Adv. Haer. 3: 1:1) that Matthew wrote his gospel in Hebrew while 
Peter and Paul were preaching the gospel and founding the church in 
Rome, can as fairly be used to prove the coworking of Paul and Peter 
in Rome as to prove (p. 569 ”) that the Logia were written in Hebrew 
(Aramaic) not long before 70 (p. 570), and that Peter visited Rome 
{p. 591). And is it not a fair question whether, in the light of Irenzus, 
this date of the Logia is not somewhat inconsistent with Peter’s (to say 
nothing of Paul’s having been present at the same time) having been 
in Rome 58-64? Here again there,is no difficulty in using all data if 
the chronology of Paul’s life be not pushed back because of Josephus’s 
incidental statement as to Pallas. 

But although Paul may not have been put to death in 58, it is still 
an open question as to whether or not Professor McGiffert may not be 
correct in holding that the abrupt close of Acts is due to the fact that 
Paul was never released, but met his death at the end of the two years 
there mentioned (pp. 417-419). Of course if one holds to the genu- 
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ineness of the pastoral epistles as they now stand, the question is not 
an open one. On their testimony we can conclude only that Paul 
was released and was engaged on a fourth missionary journey when 
arrested. But in the light of modern scholarship, until the integrity 
and Pauline authorship of these epistles have been established, it is 
much safer to regard the question of this possible release as an 
element in the other problem and to treat it independently. And 
thus treated, it cannot be denied that there is much to favor the view 
that Acts closes with the close of Paul’s life. It would indeed be diffi- 
cult to see any reason for ending the account of his relations with 
the Romans at this point if he and Christianity had experienced such 
a pronounced endorsement as an acquittal at the imperial court, if 
Professor Ramsay with precisely the same view as to the purpose of 
the book of Acts —the one great ground upon which both decisions 
are based—had not arrived at precisely the opposite view! And his 
arguments are very weighty. Yet if the author’s view as regards the 
pastoral epistles (p. 673) — viz., that they are a reworking of genuine 
letters of Paul written in 51-52, which may be recovered by criticism 
(pp. 408,409 sg.) were once ‘admitted, although he has not given 
(pp. 415”, 416”, 418) quite the consideration to Spitta’s argument 
for a continuance of Paul’s missionary activities we should have 
expected (those of Harnack not being at his disposal), there would 
be fewer grounds for doubting the correctness of his position. If the” 
relations of Peter to the Roman church and Paul could be brought 
into harmony with the earlier date of Paul’s death, this position would 
be considerably strengthened. But these relations can be explained 
quite as satisfactorily when the current chronology, and the arguments 
for the later missionary work of Paul, independent of the pastoral epis- 
tles, are considerable and important. 

V. Taken altogether, therefore, one hesitates to yield assent to 
most of the changes in apostolic chronology proposed by Professor 
McGiffert, although the strength of his positions is at time very great. 
But while having thus considered what appear the most characteristic 
portions of the book, we cannot omit noticing several less prominent 
matters of detail. (1) Professor McGiffert’s treatment of the move- 
ment that gave rise to the death of Stephen is not altogether what we 
should have expected from the statement of his preface in regard to 
Weizsacker. May it not be possible that Stephen was at the head of a 
sort of Pauline movement before Paul, and that this was the real cause 
of the bitterness showed towards him and his friends by the Jews? Pro- 
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fessor McGiffert’s interpretation of Stephen’s speech (pp. 86-89) fails 


to disprove that Stephen admitted the charge brought against him and 
proceeded to justify his position by showing that Jehovah had always 
been worshiped in temples not made by hands. Indeed, we venture 
to think, his interpretation can hardly be said to harmonize the fact 
that persons like those scattered by the first persecution should have 
found it natural to preach to Gentiles (p. 108”) if they had had only 
Judaism to preach (p. 58, cf pp, 86 and 108). The possibility of a 
liberal tendency among certain Hellenists in Jerusalem admitted by 
Professor McGiffert (p. 85), in the light of Stephen’s speech and the 
sudden fury of the Pharisees against the church (or more likely 4 
portion of the church, since the Apostles were apparently not involved) 
to say nothing of other subsequent events, seems to favor a cumulative 
argument of no small weight in favor of the position that Paul was in a 
sense a continuer of Stephen’s work, and that his “gospel” had been 
in a measure anticipated by the Stephen-party. (2) Professor McGiffert’s 
treatment of certain other topics connected with the life of Paul is 
most satisfactory. Thus, his discussion as to the distinction between 
a Jewish Christian’s eating with Gentile Christians and acknowledg- 
ing their conversion (pp. 104-6); his presentation of Paul’s doctrine 
as to righteousness (pp. 142 sg.)—a discussion, by the way, distinctly 
superior to his introductory statement as to the teaching of Jesus; his 
refusal to be led off into the tempting but superficial view of Matheson 
as to the “development” of Paul’s gospel (p. 163); his reconstruction 
of the period between 1 and 2 Corinthians (pp. 290 sg.) although one 
might differ froin certain positions; his refusal to follow an ingenious 
essay into the assertion of a Pauline origin for the Lord’s Supper 
(pp. 68 2, 536) although Paul may have made of it a separate meal 
(p- 538); his explanation of Paul’s appeal to Cesar (p. 354); his 
general estimate of Paul and his work (pp. 422-423, 440-445); his 
summary statements of the contents of the various epistles — 
although it is a fair question whether or not in following his belief in 
a Gentile destiny of the epistle to the Hebrews he has not minimized 
its teaching as to the priestly character of Christ (pp. 471-472) ; his 
acute discrimination between Pauline teaching and early Gentile 
Christianity (ch. 5), although in this connection his statements as to 
the non-Pauline character of the synoptic gospels seem somewhat too 
strong (p. 462). (3) There is space left for barely mentioning some of 
Professor McGiffert’s positions on questions now under investigation. 
1 Peter he regards as the work of a Paulinist (possibly Barnabas) who, 
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better than any author of the early church had grasped the real heart of 
Paul’s teaching (pp. 482-487). The fourth gospel was produced under 
the indirect influence of Paul, although its discourse (like some of Paul’s 
own teachings are to be traced back to some word of Jesus himself (pp. 
491, 492), for the gospel could have come only from one who had 
himself known Jesus, or had learned of him first from one of his own 
disciples (p. 493). Christianity made its way among the masses 
because they were told that they were children of God (p. 513)— 
although one wonders in the light of apparently opposing statements 
made on p. 508 just how far this statement is intended to be taken as 
objectively historical. All of the Pauline epistles (except the pastoral, 
and they in part) are genuine. Hebrews, like 1 Peter, is the work 
of a Paulinist who is unknown. The letter was therefore not written by 
Barnabas (p. 598). 1 John was written by the author of the fourth 
gospel, who though a Hebrew was not necessarily the apostle (p. 614). 
The gospel, however, is shown by recent criticism to contain a large body 
of genuine apostolic matter, and very possibly as it stands is the work 
of one of John’s disciples (p. 616). 2 and 3 John if not the work of 
this disciple (p. 620), were certainly from the same school. The 
Apocalypse was written during the persecution of Domitian (p. 634) 
but not by the author of the fourth gospel. The utmost that can be 
said of its author is that “he was a Christian prophet of Jewish birth 
but of universalistic principles, whose name was John and who resided in 
Asia,” who knew and was known by the churches in Asia (p. 623), and 
was, if not the apostle John, probably the presbyter John (p. 624). 
This John made large use of earlier sources although Professor 
McGiffert, with a non-committal reference to Professor Briggs’ “care- 
ful and elaborate analysis,” declines to be drawn into the discussion as 
to what and whence the sources were (p. 633”). The epistles of 
James and Jude though not pseudonymous were not written by the 
brothers of Jesus, but by some unknown persons toward the end of the 
first century (p. 580 sg.). 2 Peter is pseudonymous and dates from 
the middle of the second century (p. 602). 

It is impossible to consider the innumerable other questions 
handled by this work. A careful examination, however, will show 
that while Professor McGiffert has omitted the discussion of certain 
details (e. g., in case of Paul’s visit to Philippi), he has seldom or 
never avoided questions because of purely critical difficulties, but has 
given with singular conciseness and completeness the arguments 
which support the view he holds. If it sometimes may appear that he 
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has been less concerned to give the grounds for an opposite opinion, 
it can well be replied that to do this fully would be to swell his work 
beyond limits. 

In closing, a word of regret should be added that the volume con- 
tains no index of texts, and another of appreciation for the excellent 
bibliographies invariably attached to discussions. 
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Tnductive Studies in the Acts. 


By CLypDE W. VoTaw, 
The University of Chicago. 


THE PRIMITIVE ERA OF CHRISTIANITY. 


AS RECORDED IN THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
30-63 A. D. 


Sec. 23. PAUL’S HEARING BEFORE AGRIPPA. 
Acts 25 :13— 26: 32. 60 A.D. Ceesarea. 


I. Stupy OF THE Facts. 


Let the following subclassification of the material in this section be 
verified, corrected, or improved : 


Par. 1. 25: 13-22, The Consultation of Festus with Agrippa con- 
cerning Paul. 

Par. 2. 25: 23-27, The Examination, Festus’ statement of the case. 

Par. 3. 26: 1-23, The Examination, Paul’s Defense. 

Par. 4. 26: 24-29, Interruption and Conclusion of the Defense. 

Par. 5. 26: 30-32, Agrippa’s Declaration of the Innocence of Paul. 


1. Prepare a concise abstract of the material contained in this sec- 
tion, noting the chief facts and recounting them in your own language. 

2. Write out a careful paraphrase of Paul’s defense before Agrippa 
(26: 1-23), reproducing in words of your own the thought and spirit 
of the apostle. 


II. Topics FoR INVESTIGATION. 


1. Festus’ consultation with Agrippa about Paul—Which Agrippa 
was this? Ascertain what is known about him. Over what territory 
was he the ruler? Investigate the relationships between Agrippa, * 
Bernice, Drusilla and Felix (cf Acts 24:24; 25:3). What was the 
official relation of the Jewish king Agrippa to the Roman procurator 
Festus? For what purpose did Agrippa come to Caesarea in 60 A. D.? 
Why did Festus wish to consult with him concerning Paul? When 
did this hearing take place? Consider carefully Festus’ presentation 
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of the case to Agrippa (25: 14-21). Compare with this the previous 
Acts account of the matter (25: 1-12). Had Festus naturally supposed 
that Paul was guilty of some crime under the Roman law? What had 
the trial, however, shown to be the case (cf. 25:18, 19)? What were 
the religious questions about which the Jews had accused the apostle? 
Was Festus interested in these, or capable of passing upon them (¢/. 
Acts 18:12-17)? Why did he nevertheless feel a duty regarding the 
Jewish complaint? For what reason did he propose to Paul that his 
case be transferred to Jerusalem (25: 20, ¢f. 25:9)? Did Paul’s appeal 
to Cesar take his case out of Festus’ hands? Of what importance 
then was Agrippa’s opinion about Paul? Had Festus the duty of send- 
ing with Paul to Rome_a statement of his case, which statement he 
wished to have as accurate as possible (25:25, 27)? Investigate this 
Roman custom of /ittere dimissorig. Would Agrippa, because he was 
a Jew (26: 2, 3), be able to advise Festus concerning the religious 
accusations of the Jews against Paul? Who were assembled with the 
governor and the king to hear Paul’s defense, and why? Who pre- 
sided at this examination? Picture to yourself, as graphically and 
accurately as may be, the scene depicted in 25:23. | Consider the pre- 
liminary statement of the case made to the assembly by Festus (25: 24 
-27) containing three points: (1) the accusation of Paul by the Jews, 
(2) his own judgment of Paul’s innocence under Roman law, (3) the 
particular reason for this examination. 
2. Paul’s apology before Agrippa.— Prepare a careful analysis of this 
speech of the apostle (26: 1-23), for which the following outline may 
“give suggestion: (1) introduction, vss. 2, 3; (2) his loyalty to strict 
Judaism in his early religion and career, vss. 4-11; (3) his conversion 
and its results, by which he was divinely led to accept and to preach 
the gospel, vss. 12~20; (4) his present position persecuted for adyocat- 
ing Christianity as the true fulfilment of Judaism, vss. 21-23. Was the 
address interrupted by Festus at this point (25: 23), or had Paul com- 
pleted what he wished to say ? Compare this speech in detail with 
that given by Paul from the castle steps (Acts 22: 1-21), as to whether 
both contain in general the same material, have the same point, and 
present the same argument. What matter is peculiar to this account 
of chap. 26? How did this defense before Agrippa differ from the 
apologetic speeches in the two trials before Felix and Festus (24: 10—- 
21; 25:8). Why the difference? Explain Paul’s interpretation of 
the Messianic hope of Israel (26: 6-8), Consider carefully the mean- 
ing of 26:9, cf 1 Tim. 1:13; John 16:2. What two interpretations 
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are given of 26:10, last clause, and which is to be accepted? Com 
pare this account of Paul’s conversion with those in chaps. 9 and 22 
In the matter of the commission of Jesus to Paul (26: 16-18) explain 
how it comes that the substance of the divine revelations made to Pau. 
at different and subsequent times (if the other accounts are correct) are 
here fused together, and put directly into the mouth of Jesus at the 
Damascus revelation. Compare 26:20 with Gal. 1: 18-24. On 26:23 
see Isa. 9:2; 42:16; 49:6; 60:2. Describe from 26: 22, 23 Paul’s 
attitude as a Christian toward Judaism. Consider the source and the 
historical trustworthiness of this account of the apostle’s speech before 
Agrippa. What are the chief characteristics of this address ? 

3. Pau:’s concluding words and Agrippa’ s decision.— Explain Festus’ 
impatient complaint against Paul, and consider Paul’s sincere and 
informing reply (26: 24-26). Were Paul’s words incomprehensible to 
Festus because of the latter’s Roman ignorance of the Jewish history 
and religion, his insusceptibility to high spiritual conceptions and 
truth, and his dislike of enthusiasm ? Was Paul understood by Agrippa, 
to whom primarily he had been speaking? What was the purpose of 
Paul’s appeal to Agrippa in 26:27? Consider carefully the meaning 
of Agrippa’s reply (26: 28), comparing the translations of AV and RV, 
and judging which interpretation gives the truer view of the situation 
and of the Jewish king. Who conferred together at the close of this 
hearing of Paul,and for what purpose? What was the general opinion 
expressed concerning the case (26:31)? What was Agrippa’s decision 
(26:32) concerning Paul’s innocence or guilt relative to the Jewish 
charges against him? Would Paul’s Jewish accusers have considered 
Agrippa a sufficiently loyal and strict Jew to be qualified to pass an 
acceptable opinion on Paul’s relation to Judaism? If Paul might have 
been released, had not the appeal to Rome been taken, as Agrippa 
judged, then was the appeal a mistake on Paul’s part? Would Festus’ 
report of the case to the imperial tribunal at Rome be such as quite 
surely to secure Paul’s acquittal ? 


III. OBSERVATIONS AND TEACHINGS. 
For directions as to the work to be done under this head, see the statement at this point in Sec. 20. 


LITERATURE.— Upon this section see the commentaries on Acts, especially those 
of GLoaG, HACKETT, MEYER, and the CAMBRIDGE BIBLE. Also NEANDER, Planting 
and Training of the Christian Church, Vol. I, pp. 309-311; FARRAR, Life and Work 
of St. Paul, chap. 42; CONYBEARE AND Howson, Life and Epistles of St. Paul, chap. 
22; STIFLER, Introduction to the Book of Acts, sec. xviii; BIBLE DICTIONARY, articles, 
Agrippa, Appeal, Bernice, Cesar, Czesarea, Festus, Paul. 
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Src. 24. TRANSFER TO AND IMPRISONMENT AT ROME. 
Acts 27:1—28:31. 60-63 A.D. Cesarea, Malta, Rome. 


I. Strupy oF THE Facts. 


Let the following subclassification of the material in this section be 
verified, corrected, or improved : 
Par. 1. 27:1-8, Beginning of the Voyage to Italy. 
Par. 2. 27:9-44, The Shipwreck on the Way. 
Par. 3. 28:1-10, Incidents of the Winter Stay in Malta. 
Par. 4. 28: 11-16, End of the Journey, and Arrival in Rome. 
Par. 5. 28:17—22, Paul’s First Conference with the Jews at Rome. 
Par. 6. 28: 23-28, Paul’s Second Conference with the Jews at 
Rome. 
Par. 7. 28: 30, 31, Paul’s Circumstances ‘and Work during the Long 
Captivity. 
1. Prepare an abstract of the material contained in this section. 
2. Prepare a concise paraphrase of Paul’s addresses to the Jews 
(28:17-28), reproducing as exactly as possible the apostle’s thought 
and spirit. 


II. Topics ror INVESTIGATION. 


1. The voyage from Caesarea to Malta.—In what year, and at what 
season of the year, was Paul sent a prisoner to Rome? How long was 
this after his final trial before Festus and his appeal to Caesar? Who 
were Paul’s Christian companions on this journey to Rome? Who 
was in charge of Paul as a Roman prisoner? Were there also other — 
prisoners besides himself in the party? How was Paul treated (Acts 
27:3), and why? Did they go on a ship bound directly for Rome, or 
had they changes of passage to make en route? How long did they 
expect the voyage would take? Indicate upon the map and describe 
the voyage from Czsarea to Fair Havens. What “Fast” is referred to 
in 27:9, and what time of the year is thereby indicated? Give a 
brief, accurate account of the tempest and shipwreck which befell the 
party after leaving Fair Havens, noting especially Paul’s relations to 
the events. On what island were they stranded? Trace on the map 
the course, and describe the voyage, from Fair Havens to Malta. 
Consider the hand of God in this voyage of his apostle. Ascertain 
something of the methods and means of navigation in Paul’s time. 
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Observe the graphic nature, completeness, and technical accuracy of 
the account of this voyage. 

2. The winter in Malta and journey to Rome.—Locate upon the 
map and describe the island of Malta. Describe the inhabitants of the 
island, as to their nationality, civilization, and language. How was 
the shipwrecked party received by them? Consider the incident of 
the viper (28: 3-6), Paul’s escape, and the quaint superstition of the 
islanders regarding this. Who was Publius, and what kindness did he 
extend to Paul and his companions? What miracle did Paul perform 
at Publius’ house, and why did he perform it? Were other miraculous 
cures wrought at this time (28:9)? How long was the stay in Malta, 
and when was the voyage to Rome resumed? Indicate upon the 
map and describe the voyage from Malta to Puteoli. From this point 
did they probably go by land to Rome? Trace their course on this 
journey. Who received Paul at Puteoli? How came there to be 
Christians at that place? Observe that the Christians are called 
“brethren” (28:14, 15). Describe Paul’s meeting with the Roman 
Christians who came out to welcome him on his approach to that city. 
Why was their greeting and interest of special importance and joy to 
Paul? In what year, and at what season of the year, did Paul arrive 
in Rome? 

3. Paul and the Christians of Rome.—Why does the New Testament 


contain no account of the establishment of Christianity in Rome? 


Is it evident from Rom. 1:13; 15:22—29 that Paul was not its founder? 
Is it probable also, from the following considerations, that Peter was 
not the founder either: the entire absence from Acts of any allusion 
to his presence in Rome; the absence of any mention of his being, or 
having been there, from the epistles of Paul to the Romans and 


‘to the Philippians; and the principle of Paul (Rom. 15:20) not to 


build on another man’s foundation? If not by Peter or Paul, or it 
would seem by any single individual of prominence, in what way, 
and when, was the gospel introduced into Rome? Was it perhaps by 
Jews of Rome who were present in Jerusalem at the Pentecostal out- 
pouring and carried the gospel back with them (Acts 2:10); or by 
Hellenistic Jewish Christians who were dispersed from Jerusalem at 
Stephen’s death (Acts 8:1; 11:19); or by Gentile Christians who had 
gone to Rome to live or to preach, from the several cities where Paul 
had established Christianity? Is it probable, from Rom. 1:7; 16:5, 
that the Christians in Rome constituted several groups or churches 
rather than a single organized body? Were there both Jews and 
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Gentiles in the Christian community or communities in Rome? 
Consider the passages in the epistle to the Romans which indicate a 
predominance of the Gentile element (Rom. 1:5, 6, 13-16; 6:19; 
10:13, 143 I1:30, 31; 15:1, 8,9, 15,16). If mainly Gentile, would 
the Roman Christians probably hold the Pauline views of Christianity, 
and why? When, under what circumstances, and why, had Paul written 
his epistle to the Romans? Why has the Acts said so little about the 
Christians of Rome ? 

4. Paul and the Jews of Rome.—Did Paul, immediately upon his 
arrival in Rome, set about to conciliate and convert the Jews of that 
city? Describe his preliminary effort (28:17—22) to find out what 
they had heard about him, and to remove all obstacles to his influence 
and work among them. Consider in detail how his statement was 
intended to effect this. Compare Paul’s statement of his case with 
the previous Acts account (chaps. 21-26) of the same. Consider 
carefully the meaning of Acts 28:21, as tO the surprising ignorance 
of the Roman Jews concerning Paul’s previous conflicts with the Jews 
everywhere else. How came the Roman Jews to know so very little 
(28:22) about the gospel and the Christians when there were so many 
Christians, some of them converted Jews, in their own city? How 
large was the attendance at Paul’s second conference with the Jews of 
Rome? Consider how Paul expounded to them at this time the rela- 
tion of Christianity to Judaism. What was the result of this presenta- 
tion of the gospel? Why did these Jews as a body reject Paul’s 
teaching ? What warning did Paul give them before they went away? 
- Consider Paul’s use of the Old Testament passage in 28 : 26, 27, and 
compare other New Testament instances of its use (Matt. 13:14; Mark 
4:12; Luke 8:10; John 12:40; Rom.11:8). Did Paul then turn 
with the gospel, as on former occasions elsewhere, to the Gentiles of the 
city? Observe and explain the omission from the Revised Version of 
Acts 28 : 29. , 

5. Paul’s Roman imprisonment and the Acts record.— For how long 
a time, and during what years, was Paul a prisoner at Rome? What 
was the nature of his captivity (28:16, 30)? Was he allowed to carry 
on his gospel ministry as he chose? In what ways did he do so? 
What two chief elements of his teaching are here (28 : 31) mentioned ? 
Study the epistles, as time permits, which Paul wrote during this period 
(Colossians, Philemon, Ephesians, Philippians), for the light which 
they throw upon his life and work at this time. Why does the Acts 
narrative end so abruptly with 28:31? Did the trial and its conclu- 
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sion come at the end of the two years’ imprisonment? Did the trial 
result in condemnation or acquittal, was Paul put to death or released ? 
If the latter, how long a time intervened before his death (in 64 A. D. 
or later), and what was Paul doing during this period? When and 
why were Paul’s epistles to Timothy and Titus written? Consider 
and explain the incompleteness of the Acts account of Paul’s ministry 
in Rome and the closing years of his career. 


III. OBSERVATIONS AND TEACHINGS. 

For directions as to the work to be done under this head, see the statement at this point in Sec. 20, 

_ Literature-—Upon this section see the commentaries on Acts, especially those 
of GLoAG, HACKETT, MEYER, and the CAMBRIDGE BIBLE. Also NEANDER, Plant- 
ing and Training of the Christian Church, Vol. I, pp. 311-318; FARRAR, Life and 
Work of St. Paul, chaps. 43-45; CONYBEARE AND Howson, Life and Epistles of St. 
Paul, chaps. 23, 24; STIFLER, Introduction to the Book of Acts, secs. xix, xx; RAM- 
SAY, St. Paul the Traveler, pp. 283-362; WEIZSACKER, Apostolic Age of the Chris- 
tian Church, Vol. II. pp. 115-131; BiBLE Dicrionary, Articles, Appii Forum, Aris- 
tarchus, Clauda (Cauda), Euroclydon (Euraquilo), Fair Havens, Italy, Julius, Luke, 
Melita (Malta), Paul, Phenice (Phoenix), Publius, Rome, Syracuse, Syrtis, Three 
Taverns. 

There has just been published a History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age by 
Prof. A. C. McGiffert, Ph.D., D.D., of Union Theological Seminary (New York: 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1897, pp. 681, Price $2.50.) It is safe to say that it is of more 
value than any other single work on the subject. It is fitted to become the text-book 
for the thorough, critical study of Primitive Christianity. The student will do well, 
now at the close of this study of Acts, to review the whole field by the aid of McGif- 
fert’s important contribution to the knowledge of this period of history. 


REVIEW OF THE PRIMITIVE ERA OF CHRISTIANITY. 
The Book of Acts. 30-63 A. D. The Roman Empire. 
I. THe Acts REcorpD. 


1. Read through the entire book of Acts at one sitting (sixty to 
ninety minutes), endeavoring to bring the whole history to 
mind as one unit. 

2. Observe the general portions of the book: chaps. 1-7, Christi- 
anity in Jerusalem ; chaps. 8-15, Christianity in Palestine and 
Syria; chaps. 16-20, Christianity in Asia and Greece ; chaps. 
21-28, Paul’s Trials and Imprisonment. 

3. Review carefully the outline of the history which is contained 
in the three main divisions, the sections and the paragraphs 
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(for the divisions and sections see pages 3 and 4, for the par- 
agraphs see under eachysection). This analysis should be 
studied until the divisions and sections, with the Acts passages, 
dates and localities can be written out from memory. 

4. Note down the chief characteristics of the book of Acts as a 
history of the Apostolic Age, as to purpose, style, sources, 
material included, material excluded, proportionate length of 
the accounts of the several events, incidents and. speeches, the 
naratives of miracles, the historical trustworthiness in general 
and in detail. 


II. TimE AND ORDER OF EVENTSs. 


1. Review carefully the Chronological Chart of the Primitive Era of 
Christianity (page 2), observing whether, in view of your study, 
you would now change the date of, or rearrange, any of the 
events ( consider the general note at ‘the foot of the chart). 

2. Commit to memory now, if you have not previously done so, this 
Chronological Chart, fixing in mind the time, the consecution, 
and the relative importance of the events. 


III. GEOGRAPHY OF THE History. 


. Reconsider the fact, and its significance, that the Acts record is 
framed upon the geographical extension of Christianity. 

State the five distinct steps of geographical progression of the 
gospel as set forth in the Acts (see rule column on the extreme 
left of the Chronological Chart), giving the dates over which 
each step extends, and a brief description of the circumstances. 

3. Sketch a map of the Roman Empire about the Mediterranean Sea, 

on which pictorially represent the spread of Christianity by five 
concentric circles about Jerusalem, and mark upon the circum- 
ference of each circle the date when the gospel reached this 
district, and the Acts passage which records the fact. 


IV. ORGANIZATION OF THE CHRISTIANS. 


. The organization of the church was a natural and gradual growth 
from an almost unorganized condition to a somewhat complex 
form of government adapted to the organic life and work of 
the church. Each element of the organization therefore needs 
to be considered, first, in its individual aspects, second, in its 
relational aspects. Consider (1) when each element was intro- 
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duced into the organization, (2) why it was introduced, (3) 
what its relation was to the organization into which it came, 
(4) what its subsequent individual and relational development 
was. 
2. The most important topics which call for this treatment are the 
following: 
(1) the original apostles. (4) Deacons. 
(2) other church leaders (5) Prophets. 
called apostles. (6) Evangelists. 
(3) Elders ( presbyters, (7) Pastors. 
bishops). (8) Teachers. 
(9) the difference between orders and functions with refer- 
ence to the foregoing church officers. 
(10) absence of any general, comprehensive church officers 
other than the apostles. 
(11) the unity of the local church. 
(12) the independence of the local church. 
(13) the method of conducting business in church meetings. 
(14) the various elements of which the churches were com- 
posed. 
(15) the method of church discipline. 


(16) the conditions of church membership. 
(17) variations in the form of church organization in differ- 
ent localities. 


V. ENVIRONMENT OF THE CHRISTIANS. 


1. The environment in which the Christians found themselves con- 
stantly underwent modification and change, both by reason of 
territorial expansion and through the acquisition of adherents 
to the cause. The environment, therefore, should be viewed 
separately in each of the three main divisions of the Acts his- 
tory. 

2. The general topics for consideration in each period will be: 

(1) the particular parts of the world in which Christianity 
had become established. 

(2) the chief centers of Christian influence. 

(3) the relation to the church of the civil power—the 
Roman government. 

(4) the relation to the church of the Jewish people in gen- 
eral. 
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(5) the relation to the church of the Gentile people in general, 
(6) the relation between Jewish and Gentile Christians. 

(7) the conflict between Christianity and Judaism. 

(8) the conflict between Christianity and Heathenism. 


VI. INSTITUTIONS OF THE CHRISTIANS. 


Reconsider fully the institutions of the Christian church, each in turn, 
as regards its origin, significance, manner of observation, mod- 
ification during the era (if any), and influence. The most 
important institutions of the church were the following : 

(1) the rite of baptism. (8) private religious services. * 
(2) the rite of the Lord’s (9) places of worship. 

Supper. (10) preaching. 
(3) the Agape. (11) instruction. 
(4) Sunday. (12) sacred music and hymns. 
(5) other sacred days. (13) prayer. 
(6) creeds. (14) charitable contributions. 
(7) public services. 


VII. BeELieF AND TEACHING OF THE CHRISTIANS. 


Review carefully the belief and teaching of the primitive Christians, 
both as respects theology and as respects ethics, as they are 
recorded in the book of Acts. 

1. The theological belief and teaching of the primitive Christians 
may be reconsidered under the following topics: 
(1) God. (8) redemption. 
(2) Christ. (9) the Christian life. 
(3) the Holy Spirit. (10) the second advent of Christ. 
(4) the spiritual nature of (11) the resurrection. 
man. (12) the judgment. 
(5) sin. (13) the consummation of the 
(6) the Mosaic law. kingdom. 
(7) justification by faith. (14) Old Testament Scriptures. 
2. The ethical belief and teaching may be reconsidered under the 
following topics : 
(1) individual morals. : 
(2) duties to existing government. 
(3) duties toward social institutions, ¢. g., slavery. 
(4) duties of family life. 
(5) duties toward the weaker brethren. * 
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(6) Christian virtues. 
(7) Christian graces. 


VIII. Daity LIFE OF THE CHRISTIANS. 


Reconsider the characteristics of the life which the Christians lived, 
both individually and as members of the Christian community. 
Observe also whether there were material differences in the 
daily life of the Christians between one and another of the 
three main divisions of the Acts history. The review may be 
made on the basis of the following topics: 

(1) fellowship. (10) social life. 
(2) unity. (11) division of duties. 
(3) charity. (12) manners of employment. 
(4) coéperation. (13) growth in numbers. 
(5) property relations. (14) growth in grace. 
(6) loyalty to the gospel. (15) miracle-working. 
(7) fervency and worshipful- (16) prophesying. 
ness. (17) speaking with tongues. 
(8) zeal and activity for the (18) interpretation of tongue 
cause. speaking. 
(9) individual morals. . 


IX. THe LEADING GOSPEL WORKERS. 


Review the Christian leaders of the primitive era, observing the par- 
ticular division or divisions of the history within which the 
career of each one fell. Consider them respectively as regards 
their personal characteristics, their official characteristics, their 
special missions, their influence upon Christianity. The follow- 
ing workers at least should be so considered, and others may 
be added as seems fitting : 

(1) Peter. (7) Barnabas. 
(2) James. (8) Mark. 
(3) John. (9) Silas. 
(4) Stephen. (10) Timothy. 
(5) Philip. — (11) Titus. 
(6) Paul. (12) Luke. 


X. Divine GumpaNCE AND INSTRUCTION. 


1. Reconsider the continual and loving presence of Christ with his 
followers, the constant evidence of God’s hand in the events 
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and the experiences of the primitive era of Christianity. 
Review the providential aspects of the life of Peter, and of the 
life of Paul; similarly of other prominent Christian workers. 
Consider the Providence which guided the spread of the gospel 
throughout the pagan world. May it be said that the career of 
Christianity, from first to last of the Apostolic Age, through 
every moment of its existence, was sustained, directed and 
developed by the divine wisdom, love and power? 

2. Reconsider, as fully as time permits, the many lessons for present 
day Christian life, internal and external, individual and collec- 
tive, which God has given to us in the events and experiences 

. of the Apostolic Age. 


The Council of Seventy. 


The Council desires publicly to express its indebtedness to the 
religious press of the country for the frequent mention of the work of 
the American Institute to be found in the columns of many of the 
leading religious journals. In this connection the following papers 
have shown special courtesy: Zhe Independent (New York), The Out- 
look (New York), The Congregationalist (Boston), Zhe Standard (Chi- 
cago), Zhe M. E. Herald (Minneapolis), The Texas Baptist and Herald 
(Dallas), Zhe Cumberland Presbyterian (Nashville), The Baptist Outlook 
(Indianapolis), Zhe Religious Telescope (Dayton), Zhe Evangelical 
Churchman (Toronto), Zhe St. Louis Observer (St. Louis), The Advance 
(Chicago), Zhe Western Christian Advocate (Cincinnati), Zhe Christian 
Oracle (Chicago), The Evangelical (Harrisburg, Pa.), Zhe Biblical 
Recorder (Raleigh), The Evangelist (New York), The Union Signal 
(Chicago), Zhe Evangelical Messenger (Cleveland), The Christian Reg- 
ister (Boston), Zhe New York Christian Advocate (New York), The 
Arkansas Baptist (Little Rock), Zhe Sunday School Times (Philadelphia), 
The Golden Rule (Boston). Many other papers might be included, but 
these are especially mentioned because of the frequency with which 
notices have appeared, evidencing a genuine desire to codperate in 
the work. 


The biblical work of the Institute is finding its way into that great 
body of energetic students represented by the women’s clubs of the 
country. The constituency of these clubs is so varied in relation to 
creeds and dogmas that at first sight, and from the point of view of 
harmony, it-might seem inadvisable to introduce the study of the Bible 
as a department of work. It is a fact, however, that in clubs where 
Bible sections have already been working one year, there were found 
representatives of all evangelical denominations, and in addition, Jews, 
Catholics, Unitarians, and even those who had nominally no religious 
belief. Strange to say, so much of interest and agreement was found 
in the general work that no time was left, and no inclination mani- 
fested for emphasizing the wide differences in personal views concern- 
ing details. A small pamphlet giving the experience of two large Bible 
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sections in prominent clubs is in press, and will be circulated among 
all the clubs belonging to the general federation this month. The 
sketches are introduced by a cordial letter of commendation from Mrs. 
Ellen M. Henrotin, the president of the federation. 


The following extract shows under what difficulties, and yet with 
what perseverance, many of the students of the Institute pursue their 
_ work: “I studied the course last year very carefully, but could not find 
time to answer the questions in writing. I bought a little book of 
Proverbs of large type, and, fastening it on the side of my corn wagon, 
followed the course through Proverbs while husking from sixty to 
eighty bushels of corn a day; but I could not answer the questions 
in writing that way. I am learning much of the Bible by heart. I 
already know much of the New Testament. I find this method of 
study a great help, for when I learn a chapter I know it and can recall 
any verse. I tear out leaves from a cheap Bible and learn the verses 
while at work.” 


A volume containing all the principal articles. upon the life of 
Christ, which have been published in the BisLicaL WorLD during the 
past three years has been prepared by the Institute for the use of its 
students. The articles are well illustrated, and a good map forms the 
frontispiece. The contributors to the volume are the following well- 
known scholars: Professor J. S. Riggs, D.D.; Professor H. M. Scott, 
D.D.; Professor Ernest D. Burton, D.D.; Professor A. C. Zenos, 
D.D.; Professor William Arnold Stevens, D.D.; Professor Alexander 
Balmain Bruce, D.D.; Professor Marcus Dods, D.D.; Professor William 
C. Wilkinson, D.D,; Professor Rush Rhees ; Professor Shailer Mathews ; 
Professor George T. Purves, D.D.; Professor George Adam Smith, 
D.D.; Professor Charles R. Henderson, D.D.: Rev. Frank W. Gun- 
saulus, D.D.; President William R. Harper, D.D.; Principal A. M. 
Fairbairn, D.D.; Bishop J. H. Vincent, D.D. Any Bible student 
would find it convenient to have all these articles in one volume." 

Some specially interesting clubs for the study of the life of Christ, 
and other topics, of the four years’ course, have been organized this 
year. Beginning with next month, a special roll of honor of all clubs 
enrolling more than thirty members will be published from month to 
month in the BrsLicaL WorLD. 

The Rev. Lindsay B. Longacre, pastor of the Methodist Church at 
Spuyten Duyvil, New York city, reports a club of more than fifty 
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members, including children in the upper grammar grades of the public 
schools, young women from the Normal College, clerks, and fathers. 
and mothers of college boys and girls. Mr. Longacre writes: “Truly, 
a varied crowd, but they seemed to feel that there was something to 
learn, and that they had come to learn it. Not the slightest feeling of 
inequality was apparent.” 

Rev. John H. Boyd, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church at 
Evanston, IIl., has formed a large club in his congregation, and will 
use the topics for prayer meeting talks throughout the year. The 
number in this church already enrolled for this work reaches nearly 
one hundred, and is daily increasing. 

An interesting club has been formed in the Y. M.C. A. of the 
Johns Hopkins University. This is the same club, consisting largely 
of graduate students, in which the work was carried on so successfully 
last year. ; 

Again, with January 1898, the popular courses of the Institute come 
into line with the International Sunday-School Lessons. It will be 
possible to study the subject (The Life of Christ) in outline from the 
club course, in literature through the Reading Guild, in detail through 
the English correspondence courses in Luke and John, and still more 
thoroughly through the New Testament Greek correspondence courses. 
It is hoped that a special feature may be made of the outline club work, 
which can besoadmirably introduced asa home study course in schools 
where the home study work is advocated. A special plan in this latter 
connection will be indicated later. 
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Tue Locia is arousing a large public interest in the importance of 
archeological research. This is seen in the demands of our popular 
magazines for a description of this unique manuscript. Some of the 
regent articles on this theme, not already mentioned, are found in the 
following: Leisure Hour for September, by Sir E. Maunde Thomp- 
son; McClure’s for October, by Mr. Grenfell (giving the story of the 
find); Contemporary for September, by Dr. M. R. James. The sale of 
the Zogia in England alone reached 12,000 copies within three weeks 
after its appearance. We regret that an equal sale cannot be reported 
for the United States. 


Tue Greco-Roman Branch of the Egypt Exploration Fund, under 
whose auspices the Zogia was published, is rapidly receiving génerous 
aid for further research. ‘To the sale of Zogia, yielding about $1500, 
many leading spirits of England, such as the Marquis of Salisbury 
and the Duke of Argyll, are adding their support. 


Dr. Joun P. Peters’ Vippur is appreciatively reviewed on a full 
page in the Academy of September 11. 


THE Religious Tract Society of London has just published Zhe 
Growth of the Kingdom of God, by S. L. Gulick; Sundays Round the 
World, by F. Hastings; Masters of Tomorrow, by W. J. Lacey; Elisha 
the Man of Abel-Meholah, by Mrs. O. F. Walton; The House we Live 
in, by W. J. Gordon; Zhe Rise and Spread of Christianity, by W. H. 
Summons. 


WantTeD: “A Philanthropist for Research,” is the title, in the 
Academy of September 18, of a vigorous arraignment of the English 
government for its total lack of interest in the few scholars who are 
devoting their time and strength to oriental research. It is compro- 
misingly compared with the great powers of Europe whose interest in 
oriental studies and science are manifested by special provisions through 
endowments and designated funds. It calls for the appearance of 
some philanthropist who will endow or otherwise provide for the 
advancement of one of the most promising branches of knowledge. 
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THE Society of Friends in England has established a summer 
school of theology. The first session was held last August 4-18, and 
had an attendance of 7oo. This society has established a system 
of adult schools on Sunday mornings all over the kingdom, which 
reaches at the present time not less than 40,000 persons. A few well- 
known biblical scholars lent their influence to this enterprise. Among 
them we note Dr. J. Rendel Harris, of Cambridge; Dr. T. Hodgkin 
and Mr. Grenfell, of Oxford; Drs. R. F. Horton and George Adam 
Smith, Professors R. G. Moulton, of Chicago, and R. W. Rogers, of 
Madison, N. J. 

Mr. WILLIAM REYNOLDs, of International Sunday School fame, 
died in Louisville, Ky., September 28. The Sunday School Times of 
October g- contains an appreciative memorial article by Mr. M. D. 
Byers, of Chicago. 


FRENCH diplomats are always wide awake to the interests of science 
and learning, and seek to promote them in every legitimate way. The 
latest public step taken is the securing of an exclusive permit to exca- 
vate in Persia during the next ten years. We may expect startling 
discoveries in this country at the hands of so accomplished an arche- 
ologist as M. de Morgan. 


M. pE MorcGan, who has done such valuable service for several 
years as Director General of Antiquities of the Egyptian Government, 
has resigned his appointment. He has shown by his skill as an exca- 
vator that he is fully qualified to undertake the great work of excava- 
ting in Persia which is now placed in his hands by the French govern- 
ment. 


Mrs. Marie N. Buckman, who has devoted years to the study of 
Egyptology, and who is now the American secretary of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, will henceforth be publisher of Bisa, with Boston 
as its place of issuance. Dr. Davis, however, will still hold the position 
of editor. 


Dr. E. A. WALLIs Bunce, of the British Museum, is the editor of 
the valuable Coptic text of the Psalter which was discovered some two 
years ago in Upper Egypt. Some Egyptian peasants found this MS. 
in a stone box which was discovered in the ruins of an old monastery. 
Apparently it had been prepared for, and was used in, the monastery, 
but had been hidden in this chest at some time of danger. Dr. Budge 
has carefully transcribed the MS., and we now have the text printed 
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with the original. A most valuable find for the study of the early 
Coptic scriptures, and of some textual importance for the Psalter. 


“THE Devotional Study of the Bible” is the title of a series of 
three articles now appearing in the Standard of Chicago. ‘The first, 
on “Its Benefits,” is by Rev. W. H. Geistweit, of Galesburg, IIl.; the 
the second, on “ Practical Methods of Securing Time for the Devotional 
Study of the Bible,” is by Rev. F. L. Anderson, of Rochester, N. Y.; 
the third, on “ How to Study the Bible Devotionally,” is by Professor 
Ira M. Price, of the University of Chicago. 


Dr. Westcott, Bishop of Durham, has been sadly crippled in 
health within the past year, and has contemplated resigning his bishop- 
ric. But on advice he will take a long vacation as a means of ascer- 
taining whether his strength will longer endure the requirements of 
his office. 


PROFESSOR R. G. MOULTON expects, at some later date, to issue the 
New Testament in the “Modern Reader’s Bible” series, so grouped as 
to present a continuous history of the New Testament church. 


Tue Egypt Exploration Fund has decided that its volume for 
1895-6 shall be Professor Petrie’s Deshasheh, illustrated with photo- 
gravures and other plates. Naville’s Part III of Detr-e/-Bahari, now 
nearly ready for the press, will be the subscribers’ volume for 1896-7. 


Rev. R. H. Cuar es, who has done such energetic and continuous 
work on the Apocrypha within the past few years, has been appointed 
first Jowett lecturer at the Passmore Edwards Settlement in St. Pancras, 
London, which was founded by the generosity of Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward. The theme on which he proposes to speak some time next 
spring is “The History of Jewish Religious Thought during the two 
Hundred Years before Christ.” 


PROFESSOR RuDOLPH E. BRUNNow has returned to. Europe from a 
successful trip in the East. He came back laden with rich archeolog- 
ical and linguistic treasures. In addition to copies of many smaller 
inscriptions he made and brought with him a new and very accurate 
drawing of the great Nabatzan inscription at Petra. Professor Néldeke 
has transliterated this into Hebrew characters, and published it, with a 
brief commentary, in the Zeitschrift fir Assyriologie, Vol. XII, No. 1, 
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Principal Fairbairn on ‘‘Christ’s Attitude to His Own Death.’’— 
Principal Fairbairn has four papers on “Christ’s Attitude to His Own 
Death” in the Zxpositor, the last being in the February number for 
1897. 

The aim of the writer is to show (1) that Christ regarded his death 
as sacrificial, and (2) that the sacrifice was in his w#//, and not his 
physical sufferings. 

The frst position is confirmed by the prophetic statements of Jesus 
himself, which grow more and more explicit during his ministry and 
culminate at the passover-supper. 

Dr. Fairbairn has done good service in presenting this rather neg- 
lected side of the atonement. Theology has made the man-word side 
so prominent—sin’s necessity of sacrifice—that the attitude of the 
Sacrificer Himself has been assumed, rather than proved. This has led 
hostile minds to assert that the sacrificial element in the death of Christ 
is the outgrowth of pagan conceptions of man’s relation to God, or at 
the best is but an apostolic after-thought. 

Paul has been made the father of the atoning idea, rather than 
Christ. It is very important, therefore, to bring out what Jesus himself 
says, and which shows that the apostles simply borrowed from him‘as 
the original source. The prophets had the beginnings of this concep- 
tion, but John the Baptist was the first to see its outline clearly, and 
“Behold the Lamb of God” is the announcement of his discovery, 
When John’s voice was suppressed within prison walls, Jesus himself 
took up the prophecy, and daily entered into its fulfilment until his 
victorious cry on the cross, /¢ is finished / 

The second point, emphasized by Dr. Fairbairn is that the sacrifice of 
Christ was in his wz// rather than his physical sufferings. These latter were 
indeed terrible, and intensified the awfulness of his sufferings, and yet 
they were but the ritual of the sacrifice. The real essence of the 
atonement was in the absolute and peaceful surrender of Christ’s w7?/ 
to his Father in behalf of sinful man. The principle of the atonement 
is spiritual, not physical. The emphasis of the physical has produced 
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mechanical and metaphysical theories which have utterly failed to show 
the nexus between sinner and savior. “Perhaps no theory can show 
this perfectly, but the spirital principle of the atonement seems to 
furnish the most natural explanation. 

If the sacrifice was in the voluntary and perfect obedience of Christ 
to his Father’s will, and so through a man, and for man, becoming one 
with the Father, may we not say that man, divinely aided, by the vol- 
untary and entire submission of his will to Christ, becomes one with 
him, and, through him, one with the Father? Obedience is the aim of 
the atonement. : 

This Christ fulfilled as a man, his suffering being intensified by the 
cruelty of his foes and the betrayal of his friends. It was an unutter- 
able sorrow to him that what he did to bless and save should by any be 
turned to acurse and loss. But this suffering, after all, was not sacri- 
ficial in itself, but only incidental as a test of his will-power of obedi- 
ence to his Father, as an offering for sin. This obedience was in behalf 
of others rather than a test of his own loyalty to God, and, therefore, 
his death was for more than a martyrdom. Obedience is better than 
sacrifice. By faith man grasps Christ’s obedience to God as rendered 
for him, and which begets in him a willing submission to the will of 
Christ. The blood cleanses, not as blood, but as the evidence of obe- 
dience, which changes sin and the love of sin into a loving life of 
holiness. W. M. LISLE. 

NEWTON, Mass. 


The cut upon the cover of this number is a slightly altered repro- 
duction of the famous frescoe of Raphael in the Vatican, “The Release 
of Peter from Prison.” In the original the effect of the illumination 
by the angel who bends over the sleeping apostle is far more remark- 
able than in any photographic reproduction, but even in such a repro- 
duction one cannot fail to be impressed with the unity of the picture’s 
combination,—a characteristic of Raphael —- as well as by the brilliancy 
of treatment. 
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Das GESETZ IN DEN PAULINISCHEN BRIEFEN. Von DIAKONUuS R. 
ZEHNPFUND. Veue Kirchliche Zeitschrift, VIII Jahrgang, 5. Heft, . 
1897. Pp. 384-419. 

1. “The Conception of the Law.’”— Under the term, “The law” 
(6 vonos), Paul always understands the Mosaic law as the expression of 
God’s will to Israel. ‘Paul uses the word vépos to differentiate the 
Jews of his time from the heathen, according to their religious, ethical 
peculiarities.” It is the covenant of the historical and religious com- 
munity, and this conception is the key to the aposile’s attitude 
toward the law. 

The supposed difference between Paul’s conception of the ritualistic 
and ethical parts of the law is due to the difference between the Roman 
and Galatian Epistles. The strict separation of ‘the ethical” and 
“the ritual” is not possible, “ for véuos is the will of God, comprehend- 
ing in itself, moral as well as ritual law.” There is no contrast between 
the sacrifice of Christ and the law. (2) Under the term, “ Works of 
the law”’ (€pya vouov), Paul is forced to settle the question of law as the 
ground of épya. He joins his opponents in speculation on the law as 
an expression of the divine will, but encounters them fiercely in the 
contemplation of law as fulfilled by man. For him the problem is, 
“Is it possible for man to live in conformity to the divine will?” 
(3) Baur and his followers have identified the remains of Pharisaic 
teaching in Paul’s conception of the law. While he is always conscious 
of his past training, he yet recognizes its incompleteness and seeks 
deeper knowledge. His view of the law, therefore, is absolutely new 
in contrast to that of the synagogue. 

Redemption came not through relationship to an historical com- 
munity, but through union with Christ. This latter relationship meant 
freedom, and “‘ freedom is a standard in itself.” 

In opposition to the Jewish assaults, the central thought of the 
Pauline polemic was ¢hat, “it is absolutely impossible for man, froin 
within himself, to fulfil the law.”” The law of sin and grace stand not 
in causal, but in real connection with each other. The moral task of 
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the Christian is to guard the flesh (odp€) that it may not again become 
the abode of sin. The double mistake of the zealots lay in the fact 
that they did not recognize that the law, as spirit, was heterogeneous ; 
and further, trusted to purely accidental ypdppa. 

They did not realize that Abraham and his descendants were kept 
‘in the true faith not on account of law, but in spite of it. “The Jews 
have, therefore, been led —ad absurdum; . for vonos and riots 
are as conditions for redemption in contradictory opposition.” 

In the light of the cross of Christ, the worthlessness of the law 
is evident. If the law had any inherent value, it consisted in prep- 
aration for grace. 

“The law is (therefore) the touchstone standing between Adam and 
Christ.” “It is the mean, the objective and subjective need of human- 
ity for redemption by grace, demanding faith to give it completion. 
. . . . It is the mirror in which the Christian can see at all times the 
strength of his faith incarnated.” 

The article shows wide study of the problems of véyos; it is divided into three 
main parts: I, The proposition and its parts; II, the refutation of Judaistic attacks ; 
III, the law and the Christian community. Part I is treated in five paragraphs: (1) 
The conception and meaning of the law; (2) the pya véuov; (3) the teaching of the 
opponents in its development and finality; (4) the fundamental ideas of the Pauline 
doctrine. Part II takes up (5) the law and Pharisaic teaching of righteousness by 
works; (6) the law and Old Testament predictions and promises; (7) the law and 
Christ the Crucified ; (8) the significance and plan of the law in the divine plan of 
salvation. Part III discusses (9) the law and Christian conduct, and (10) the law and 
divine retribution. The treatment is theological rather than philosophical. The 
argument, in its application to the Old Testament, is well sustained. The ethical mean- 
ing of véyuos is not, however, clearly developed. Perplexities of meaning in both the 
Roman and Galatian epistles are passed without a single word of explanation. Yet, 
the article abounds in suggestive thoughts. 

HENRY FORSYTHE MILLIGAN. 


St. MarK IN EarLy TRADITION. By Rev. PRoressor H. B. Swere, 
D.D., Cambridge. Zhe Expositor, October 1897, pp. 268-277. 

1. A triple tradition of great antiquity records that Mark, the inter- 
preter of Peter, gathered Peter’s recollections of the Lord into a writ- 
ten work. In its earliest form, the tradition goes back through Papias 
to John the Elder, who did not regard the work as an orderly or 
exhaustive treatise, its sole aim being to record faithfully all that Mark 
could recall of what he had heard from Peter’s lips. The Roman form 
of this tradition we may gather from traces in Ireneus, from the 
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Muratorian fragment, and from a remark of Tertullian, since Carthage 
seems to have received the story through Rome, rather than directly 
from the,East. In its western form, the tradition makes the writing 
of the memoirs subsequent to the death of Peter; otherwise it hardly 
differs from the Asiatic representation. At Alexandria, too, the 
tradition appears, though in a form apparently later than the others. 
As told here, Mark makes his gospel in response to the appeal of 
Roman Christians while Peter is still alive. In substance, however, 
the three forms of the tradition agree. The identification of this 
Petrine Mark with our second gospel, it should be added, is made by all 
the early witnesses except John the Elder; and his testimony, while 
it does not require such an interpretation, at least admits it. 

2. Another early tradition designates Mark as the founder of the 
church at Alexandria. An extreme form of this is the report that Mark 
was the first bishop of the Alexandrian church, and was succeeded in 
the eighth year of Nero by Annianus. Jerome even makes that year 
the year of Mark’s death. Notices in the Apostolical Constitutions, 
Epiphanius and the Iepioda Bapvéfa agree with them in connecting 
Mark in an important way with Christian beginnings in Alexandria. 
This missionary activity in Africa would fall between Mark’s disappear- 
ance from our view with Barnabas in Cyprus, and his reappearance 
with Paul at Rome, many years after. 

3. Of a more personal nature are the numerous traditions that Mark 
was one of those offended in the synagogue at Capernaum, that he 
belonged to the tribe of Levi, that he died a martyr’s death, and that he 
was “stump-fingered,” and thus disqualified, possibly by his own act, 
for the duties of the Jewish priesthood. 


Professor Swete has gathered these somewhat miscellaneous traditions about 
Mark into an interesting and instructive article. 


THE MODERN OVERESTIMATE OF PAUL’s RELATION TO CHRISTIANITY. 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER Mair, D.D. The Lxpositor, October 
1897, pp. 241-257. 

There has been manifest in recent years a tendency to exaggerate 
Paul’s importance in relation to the birth and early growth of Christi- 
anity, almost to the point of making him its founder. This has been 
peculiarly the case with the school of Baur, for, while Baur himself 
never maintained it, his pupil Schwegler, and the philosopher von 
Hartmann, and hardly less unequivocally Pfleiderer have thus exalted 
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Paul. A similar position has been taken.by Dr. William Mackintosh, 
in his book, Zhe Natural History of Christianity, where Paul is repre- 
sented as practically the founder of Christianity as we understand it.” 

The ground for this confusion is found in the work of Paul as the 
enunciator of the truth lived and realized by Christ. Christ made 
Christianity ; he zs it; while the apostle formulated, and to some degree 
systematized what he found in Christ. It is quite true that Paul’s 
testimony to the substance of Christianity is of great and peculiar 
value, in view of the apostle’s early opposition, strong Jewish preju- 
dices, intimate knowledge of the facts, sudden surrender, and heroic 
efforts for his new faith. But this is not to say that his is the only 
reliable evidence we have; nor even that it is of supreme importance. 
We proceed to mention some considerations making against this over- 
estimate of Paul’s relation to Christianity. 

"In the first place, Christianity and the church existed and obtained 
a wide hold before Paul’s conversion. Pail was not even the first to 
preach to the Gentiles, for Philip and Peter, Stephen and the men of 
Cyprus and Cyrene had already carried the gospel beyond the Jewish 
pale, with no little success. Again, Paul’s churches played no such 
part in the history of Christianity as did the great religious centers at 
Jerusalem, Antioch, Alexandria, and Rome. Paul wrote no gospel, 
and in his letters adds little to our knowledge of the facts of Jesus’ 
life. His epistles everywhere require a knowledge of the gospels for 
their comprehension. Nor are the doctrines ordinarily called Paul’s 
original with him. Universal sinfulness, the divinity of our Lord, the 
atonement, salvation by faith in Christ, regeneration, these doctrines 
and many more proclaimed by Paul, had already been taught with more 
or less distinctness by Christ himself. Paul is himself careful to teach 
that it is Christ, not himself, who is the original. So of the ordinances 
and organization of the church; all are pre-Pauline. Deacons, elders, 
evangelists; baptism, the Lord’s Supper —all were known before Paul 
entered the church. Nothing new or important in the radical organi- 
zation of the church is due originally to Paul. 

In early Christian literature we look in vain for indications of over- 
whelming Pauline influence. Quotations from his letters are found, 
but less generally than one should expect. Nor is the Pauline type of 
doctrine more in evidence. The early creeds of the church, as well as 
the early Christian writers, show little of the distinctively Pauline form 
of doctrine. Indeed, to the end of the second century no author but 
Marcion particularly affected Paulinism, and Marcion’s influence was 
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of no long duration. Finally, and most important of all, Paul himself 
is loudest in proclaiming not himself, but Jesus, as the true and sole 
founder of Christianity. This is wrought into the whole fabric of his 
epistles. 

All this by no means lessens the value of the apologetic argument 
supplied by the conversion, life and writings of the apostle; but shows 
that before Paul, there was in Christ himself evidence for Christianity 
that was irresistible. 

Here is a concise and systematic refutation of an idea which in various forms has 
a considerable place in modern thought. Naturally the article is apologetic in tone ; 
and yet one feels that Dr. Mair’s case would have lost nothing by being presented in 
a somewhat more judicial way. In order to exalt Christ, it is not necessary to 
minimize Paul. The author’s selection and interpretation of texts adduced in sup- 
port of his position — we hesitate to call them “ proof-texts ”’ — does not always com- 
mend itself. The main contention of the article, however, is undoubtedly valid, and 
its substantiation seems conclusive. 
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Isaiah: A Study of Chapters I-XII. By H. G. Mitcue tt, Pro- 
fessor in Boston University. New York: T. Y. Crowell & 
Co. Pp. 263. $2. 

Professor Mitchell’s Amos: An Essay in Exegesis (Boston, 1893) 
awakens our interest in the announcement of another work from his 
pen. Nearly a half-century has passed since an American scholar has 
tried his hand on a commentary on the towering prophet. In this 
work our author does not attempt to cover more than twelve chapters. 
The preface states that the book has grown out of lectures delivered to 
classes in the school of theology. They are here expanded and arrayed 
“in a way to make them useful, not only to.candidates for the ministry, 
but to other even less advanced students of the Bible.” The plan of 
most commentaries is not adopted, but rather the one in which the 
exegesis is presented in the form of continuous discussion. The 
author has consulted all of the leading, and some of the minor 
“authorities” in the preparation of his book, as in the “books and 
authors cited” we find thirty-nine titles. The “Introductory Studies” 
embrace brief discussions of (1) Isaiah the Prophet, (2) The Times of 
Isaiah, (3) The Prophecies of Isaiah. Those chapters are all too brief 
to present vivid pictures, especially of the first two points. The 
second, I think, would rather confuse than help the reader, for which 
it is prepared. In the section on “Prophecies” the author discusses 
Isaiah, chaps. 1-39. ‘These are made up of three books, terminating 
respectively with chaps. 11 :10—12:6; 24-27; and 34-35, chaps. 36-39 
being merely an historical appendix. These books are arranged not 
according to the original plan, nor are they the original documents, 
but they are based on an earlier collection of documents. The whole 
discussion is too brief to satisfy the reader. One naturally looks for 
the proof of such statements as the following (on p. 49): “The 
apocryphal tone of chaps. 24-27, and the reference to the West in 
24:14, indicate that it was written when the overthrow of the Persian 
empire was imminent ;” “the psalm of Hezekiah is post-exilic.” 

The translation of chaps. 1-12 covers twenty pages. The genuine 
passages are indicated by common type, and the wxzgenuine by italics. 
In italics we find, of larger passages, chaps. 2:1-5; 3: 18-22; 4: 5, 6; 
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5.:15, 16, 30; 9: 14-15; 10: 10-12, 16-27, 33-34; 11: 10-12:6. The 
“Comments” cover about 175 pages. In this rather continuous dis- 
cussion the author aims to reach the popular reader, and wisely rele- 
gates to footnotes questions philological and archeological, as well as 
some points where there is a sharp conflict of views. It is quite 
sufficient to say that we are rarely in doubt as to the author’s position. 
The frequency of quotatidn from Delitzsch, Cheyne, Duhm, Orelli, 
Dillmann, and G. A., Smith, shows that the author has industriously 
and, as a rule, wisely, made use of the means at hand to produce a 
work both up-to-date and popular. Caution is apparent on almost 
every page, but we question the wisdom of presenting as yet so many 
of the unproved positions of Duhm too often with assent. Again, in 
his recommendation of works on Isaiah for his readers he makes spe- 
cial mention of Cheyne’s /utroduction, a book designed not for the 
popular reader at all, but for the specialist only. Aside from his sym- 
pathetic strains for the most advanced hypothesis on Isaiah, Professor 
Mitchell has done a useful piece of work. With its full indices it will 
be of value to every popular student of the prophet Isaiah. The book 
is printed in large type on thick, too thick, paper. PRICE. 


The Holy Land: Its Geography and History. By TownsEenp Mac- 
Coun. New York: Townsend MacCoun. Twovols. $2.00. 


Most students of history are acquainted with the author’s Historicac 
Geography of the Untted States, as well as his Historical Charts, and it 
will be unnecessary to inform them that the work has been done not 
only well, but from a practical point of view, with an eye to study and 
teaching. 

In Volume I there are fifty maps faced with brief descriptions in 
which all the physical features of the country are very carefully presented 
in their relations to biblical history. . 

In the second volume an even larger number of maps and charts 
are arranged facing a descriptive text, showing along with the physical 
characteristics of the country, its political divisions from the earliest 
until modern times. In addition, there are a number of charts of 
Jerusalem, maps of the journeys of Paul, and several half-tone reproduc- 
tions (the least effective and valuable portions of the book) of views of 
scriptural places. In addition, each volume has chronological charts 
and indices of all sorts. 

As the volumes are of aconvenient size, and on the whole seem to be 
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compiled from the latest and most trustworthy authorities, the work is 
to be heartily recommended. 

There is no work of the same cost which presents so much informa- 
tion in such usable shape as does this. For bible classes and such 
persons as desire to study biblical history thoroughly they will be found 
especially valuable. S. M. 


Reasons for the Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch. By Rev. | 
Isaac Gipson. Introduction by Rev. HATFIELD 
Hazarp, Pu.D. Philadelphia: Jacobs & Co., 1897. Pp. 
100, 8vo. Price $0.50. 


Mr. Gibson’s little book is worthy of unqualified praise. The 
reviewer knows of no work which sets forth more succinctly, clearly, 
and forcibly the main arguments for the modern critical hypothesis in 
regard to the origin of the Hexateuch. It is not technical and scien- 
tific, in the sense of being a reinvestigation of the grounds of Hexa- 
teuchal analysis and a contribution to the development of criticism, 
nor is it popular, in the sense of appealing to the careless and super- 
ficial general reader. It is designed rather for those who have minds 
trained to follow a scientific argument but who lack time and special 
preparation to study a purely technical work. Books that are adapted 
to the general reader and that are at the same time scientific are rare, 
so that it cannot be doubted that this work will have a useful career. 

The general plan of the treatise is, to exhibit the rise and spread 
of the critical theory of the Hexateuch in Germany, England, and 
America, to meet certain traditional and dogmatic objections to it, and 
to present the main phenomena, such as parallel narratives, discrep- 
ancies, and linguistic peculiarities, which demand the assumption of 
the use of documents by the compiler.of the Hexateuch. Then a 
number of the more striking “doublets” are given in translation in 
parallel columns to illustrate the results of the analysis; and finally, 
the age, purpose, historicity, and inspiration of the documents are dis- 
cussed. 

One might occasionally take exception to the author’s critical con- 
clusions as, for instance, (p. 41) that Ex. 34, 10-28 is another version 
of “the ten words.” This theory rests wholly upon an interpretation 
of Ex. 34, 284 which to say the least is forced. There the covenant 
that is mentioned is distinguished from the covenant just given by the 
appositive, “the ten words,”’ which shows that the person who wrote is 
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not meant to be Moses but Yahweh, in accordance with uniform tradi- 
tion in regard to the origin of the Decalogue. On p. 76 there is a 
lack of proper discrimination between the original text of H in Lev. 
17 and the secondary priestly elements. The original H contained as 
free a law of sacrifice as the Book of the Covenant, and P’s limitation 
applies only to the desert situation and was never meant to be put into 
operation. These, however, are minor matters which do not affect the 
validity of the author’s main argument. 

In regard to the age of the sources of the Hexateuch Mr. Gibson 
takes his stand with the school of Graf. Here he does not make it 
sufficiently plain that theories in regard to the age of the sources differ 
much more widely than in regard to the analysis. His method is more a 
statement of the Grafian position than of the reasons for that position, 
and consequently, this part of his work is inferior to the earlier por- 
tions. He also fails to show how on the Grafian hypothesis one can 
hold any higher estimate of the historical credibility of the sources. 

L. B. Paton. 


The Times of Jesus. By Lewis A. Murrueap, B.D. (Hand- 
book for Bible Classes.) _New York: Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Pp. 179. Price, 60 cents net. 


As other volumes in this excellent series have already treated of 
the geography of Palestine and the inter-bibical history, the author of 
the present volume limits himself to description of Jewish life under 
Roman administration. In so doing he treats of the language, econ- 
omic and daily life of Palestine, its administration, the various sects, 
and the Messianic hope. In addition, the volume contains an 
appendix upon the feasts of the Jews. 

Wholly apart from the necessity of completing the series, this little 
volume has a mission of its own. To begin with, its style and literary 
finish are good. The author has the happy gift of presenting details in 
their proper perspective. His point of view is thoroughly modern (as 
may be seen in his use of critical events in the Old Testament, and 
his references to Paul’s rabbinism), and if he has not often given refer- 
ences or literature, he has digested Schiirer thoroughly. A further 
commendable quality is that of independent judgment that is evidently 
steadied by use of sources. Of this there is an exceedingly good 
illustration in his note in the Book of Enoch, p. 142. There is much 
suggestive writing also in regard to the whole matter of the Messiah- 
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ship of Jesus and its relationship to the Jewish apocalyptic writings. 
In this connection, however, it is a little surprising to find that the 
author has not used his critical positions in regard to the Book of 
£noch in his discussion of the term “Son of Man.” A question as to 
method is further raised by his use of the gospels as sources so freely. 
Since so much of the apologetic element is inevitably involved in 
such works as this, would it not be more serviceable to get material 
wholly from extra-evangelistic sources? There is, indeed, throughout 
the book a notable lack of the use of rabbinical material. 

If, however, we: make these allowances, the book is altogether 
admirably adapted to its purpose. It is readable, well-proportioned, 
scholarly, and to commend it as a brief and stimulating introduction 
to the social history of New Testament times is a pleasure. 

S. M. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


', We have received from the Christian Literary Company (New York) 
the eighth volume of the Lutheran Commentary, edited by Henry Eyster 
Jacobs, Votes on First Corinthians, Chapters 7-16, Second Corinthians, 
and Galatians, by Henry Eyster Jacobs, George F. Spieker, and Carl 
A.Swensson. The volume is marked by few exegetical discussions, but 
is what it promises to be, a succession of comments and notes upon the 
translated text. The style is simple and clear, and the interpretation 
is sober. 404 pp.; 12mo., cloth. $1.50. 


' James M. Campbell’s lectures, given by him at the summer session of 
the University of Chicago and the Macatawa Park Assembly, have been 
issued in a volume of about three hundred pages, entitled, After Pen- 
tegost, What? (Fleming H. Revell Company, New York, Chicago, and 
Toronto, $1). In it is discussed the work of the Holy Spirit in the 
World. Pentecost, in the author’s opinion, though an historical fact 
of the past, has yet in it a truth which is to be especially emphasized 
today, namely, the presence of the Holy Spirit as a giver of life and 
energy. The object of the book is to trace the application of this 
truth to various sides of religious life. It is not only marked by the 
earnestness which characterizes the school of religious thinkers to which 
the author belongs, but also by commendable soberness in application 
and interpretation, although one is not quite ready to admit altogether 
the truth of the statement, “ After Pentecost, the church, through the 
church the kingdom.” The kingdom is older and greater than the 
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church, although the church is one form of its expression. Those who 
listened to these stimulating lectures when they were delivered, will 
be glad to have them in permanent shape. 


From The Macmillan Company come two volumes of Professor Moul- 
ton’s Modern Reader’s Bible, “Daniel and the Minor Prophets,” and 
“Biblical Masterpieces” (each, 50 cents). The editor has prefixed to the 
former an Introduction, in which he well emphasizes the literary impor- 
tance of biblical literature, and says, “The Hebrews, no less than the 
Greeks, were our literary ancestors ; to train ourselves in the produc- 
tions of the one and not of the other means a distorted culture.” The 
dispesition of strophe and anti-strophe in the midst of a continuous 
address is admirably set forth in this volume by the use of italic types 
and marks of punctuation. While there are few explanations outside of 
this mechanical arrangement of the text (in itself a running commen- 
tary), there is added to the volume a series of notes, which will be of. 
value to the student of interpretation. In no volume in this valuable 
series does the method of the editor appear to a better advantage, and 
anyone who reads the “ Minor Prophets” in the form contained in 
this book will be surprised at the interest which attaches to the study. 
In “Biblical Masterpieces” Professor Moulton has brought together 
the choicest literary portions of the Old Testament under the headings 
of Stories, Oratory, Wisdom, Lyrics, Rhapsody, to which he has also 
added notes. While the idea and arrangements cf the book are no 
longer novel, they are likely to prove most serviceable and stimulating 
in opening up the literary side of biblical literature. 


We have received from the Central School Supply House, Chicago, 
Ill., a new papier-maché relief map of Palestine. This has been pre- 
pared under the general direction of Professor Ernest D. Burton of the 
University of Chicago, and is an admirable illustration of map making. 
It contains the principal boundaries, towns, rivers of Palestine in New 
Testament times, and is so light that it could be hung upon the wall of 
any Sunday School class room. It undoubtedly will come into general 
use in schools that desire something more than a mere roller map of 
the country. $20.00. 


CoLoneL CoNDER’s Syrian Stone Lore has been issued in a new 
edition by the Palestine Exploration Fund, in which the information 
is brought down to date. This book now presents all that is known 
from the monuments about Palestine from the earliest times down to 
the loss of Acre in 1291 A. D. ’ 
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